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President's  Warnings. 

It  has  been  asserted  by  some  ourious 
observers  that  the  inaugural  oeremoniea 
of  each  of  the  four  Presidents— Harrison, 
Taylor,  Lincoln  and  Garfield — with  whom 
death,  an  unseen  and  unbidden  guest 
entered  the  White  House,  were  marked 
by  signs  and  omens,  that  interpreted  by 
supernatural  lore,  foreshadowed  to  the 
ignorant  and  superstitious  the  funeral 
pageantry  in  which  they  would  ere  long  be 
central  figures. 

General  Harrison  arrived  at  Washington 
in  the  midst  of  a  driving  thunder-storm, 
and  as  he  descended  from  his  carriage  a 
flash  of  lightning  blinded  him  and  caused 


^im  to  miss  a  step  and  fall.  The  first  night 
\e  slept  at  the  White  House  an  owl,  perch- 
ed on  the  roof  over  his  bed-room,  hooted 
oontinnously,  and  he  complained  the  next 
morning  that  the  owl  and  a  howling  dog 
near  had  kept  him  awake. 

When  Mrs.  Taylor  was  told  of  her  hus- 
band's' election  she  burst  into  tears  and  ex- 
claimed: "Oh!  whyoan't  they  let  usalone? 
This  is  all  a  scheme  to  break  up  our 
home."  When  she  entered  her  bed-room  at 
the  White  House,  she  started  back,  and, 
pointing  to  a  diamond- shaped  ornament 
carved  on  the  mantle,  said:  "Seel  the  first 
pbjeot  to  greet  me  is  a  coflin.  Death  will 
rob  me  in  this  dreadful  house  of  some  one 
I  love." 

To  Mr.  Liaooln  there  oame  an  appari- 
tion, thus  described  by  him :  "On  the  even- 
ing of  the  day  when  I  received  news  of 
my  election,  worn  out  by  excitement  and 
fatigue,  I  threw  myself  on  a  lounge  in  my 
bed-room  to  rest.  Just  opposite  to  me  was 
a  bureau  with  a  swinging  glass,  and,  look- 
ing in  it,  I  noticed  two  separate  and  dis- 
tinct images  of  myself.  A  little  bothered, 
perhaps  startled,  I  got  up  and  went  to  the 
glass,  but  the  illusion  vanished.  Lying 
down,  I  saw  it  again,  but  noticed  that  one 
6f  the  faces  was  paler  than  the  other,  and 
had  a  blood  stain  on  it.  When  my  wife 
came  in  I  told  her  of  the  vision,  and  she, 
who  had  great  faith  in  signs,  and  generally 
attached  some  meaning  to  them,  said,  'It 
means  you  will  be  elected  to  a  second  term, 
but  will  not  live  through  it.'  " 

On  their  trip  from  Springfield  to  Wash- 
ington they  passed  by  General  Harrison's 
burial  place,  and  hatled  to  pay  a  tribute  of 
respect  to  his  memory.  Turning  from  the 
grave  a  blackbird  made  a  circle  round  his 
head.  The  night  of  his  assassination  Mrs. 
Lincoln  told  one  of  the  watchers  that  on 
that  eventful  trip  through  the  bright,  hap- 
py northern  villages  decked  with  flowers 
in  his  honor,  as  well  as  on  that  mysterious 
night  ride  through  Baltimore  and  secret 
arrival  in  Washington,  the  tollitig  of  a 
'death-bell,  clear  and  unmistakable,  was 
sounding  in  her  ear. 

'  The  dreams  and  forebodings  of  the  two 
Mrs.  Garfields,  mother  and  wife,  are  too 
recent  to  be  repeated.  Were  they  the  idle 
fancies    of    nervous     women? — Uarper's 


iSiOs, 


PRESIDF.NT    LINCOLN'S    DREAM, 

Mr.  Diikciis  used  often  to  tell  tlio  following 
story,  which  lie  heard  from  Mr.  Stanton,  the 
iSecrct.M-    jl  War; 

On  Oooil  Fiidny,  1863,  there  wns  a  Cabinet 
Council  at  W'usliiii^;  ron,  and  Mr.Slanton  chanced 
to  cuter  the  co(u  eil  iliauilpcr  some  time  alter 
theotlier  inemi.ers  had  avseiiil>lcd.  As  he  en- 
tered he  heard  llic  I'nsidcut  .suy,  "Well,  frcnile 
men,  this  is  only  niiiiiM-inent.  I  tliiuK  we  had 
better  now  turn  to  l)u.>,iiie.ss." 

Durinj;  the  ineetin;;  he  had  noticed  tliat  Mr 
Lincoln  was  rcinarlialily  f^nivc  uiul  sedate;  ami 
that,  iusicnd  of  strolliuLC  ahont  the  room,  as 
was  his  usual  wont,  (Kaiin!;-  out  droll  renia'rUs 
he  .sat  holt  upri;;lit  in  his  chair.  ' 

On  leavin,'  the  couucil,  Mr.  Stanton  a^k(■d 
nie  of  th(!  other  tuiui>fers  why  the  rresideul's 
uiauuer  wns  so  peculiar,  and  received  the  Ibl- 
U>v\  in,'  cx|ilauatiiiu  : 

"When  wea>>cuilplcd  to-dac,  Mr  Lincoln  said, 
,'Gcni  ciucn,  I  (lieanit  a  s,tran;re  dream  la>, 
liiaht,  i'ur  the  tliird  time,  ami,  ou  each  occasion 
soinc[|iiui,r  rcuiaikahle  has  followed  upon  it. 
Alter  the  fir.~t  divaui  came  the  hatilc  of  liidl 
Kun,  [Mr.  Dickens  could  not  reiueniljcr  the  scc- 
pnd  event,  1  lud  now  the  dream  has  coine  ufjain, 

1  drcamcvi  .■...,  I  was  in  a  boat  on  a  Like,  drift 
in|r  alon^'  without  cither  oars  or  sails,  when'— 

"At   this   inoiHcui,   you, "-said    the   minister 
addressinu:    Mr.    Stanton,    "opened    the    door: 
whereupon  the  President  checked  himself,  and 
said,  'I  think  we  had  hcticr  turn  to  business.!     t 
So  wc  have  lost  the  conclu.sion  of  the  dream."        / 

Atid  it  was  lost  forever.     The  council  met  al 

2  12oelock,  and  ou  the  same  cveiiinu-,  Presi- 
dent  Lincoln  lay  dead,  slain  by  tlic  pistol  shot 
of  Wilkes  liooih. 


I  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

.'      On  the  I4lh  of  April,  1865.  at  the  National  Cap- 

.  iial.  Abraham  Lincoln,  then  President  of  the  United 

•'  Slates,  was  assassinated.     The  day  selected  for  the 

•  commission  of  this  crime  against  God  and  man  was 

■  Good  Friday.     The  Presidenl.  was  murdered  for  the 

I  sole   reason  that   he  was  "clear  in  his  great  ofl.ce," 

i  and  had  so  borne  himself  therein  that  peace  had 

been  secured   to  his  country,  which   for  years   had 

been   sorely  scourged   by  civil  war.     He  needs  no 

eulogy  ;— death   has  passed  upon  him,  and  through 

death  lie   has   become  immortal.     His   good  name 

and    fame    are     beyond     the    reach    of     accident. 

"Nothing  can  harm  him  further." 

On  this  anniversary  of  his  death,  a  simple 
'  memorial  of  his  services  and  utterances,  it  is 
thought,  may  be  of  interest  to  his  countrymen,  and 
especially  to  those  who  have  passed  from  childhood 
to  maturity  since  that  sad  event  which,  twenty- 
one  years  ago,  turned  a  nation's  joy  into  sorrow. 

Now  that  he  has  passed  through  nature  to  etern- 
ity, it  only  remains  for  his  countrymen  to  grate- 
fully remember  him,  and  all  he  spoke  amongst 
them,  and  the  Man  who  spoke— 

Who  never  sold  ihe  Irulh  to  serve  the  hour, 
Nor  paltered  with  Eternal  God  for  power. 
On  the  nth  day  of  February,  1861,  Abraham 
Lincoln  took  leave  of  his  neighbors  at  Springhcld, 
Illinois,  and  set  out  for  \Va:.hington,  to  enter  upon 
the  duties  of  the  office  to  which  the  people  had 
elected  him.  At  that  lime  States  had  seceded  from 
the  Union,  and  widespread  conspiracies  had  been 
organized  against  his  life  and  the  life  of  the  nation. 
In  his  (arewell  address  to  his  friends,  on  that  day, 
he  said : 

My  friends,  no  one  not  in  my  position  can  appreciate 
the  sadness  I  feel  at  this  parting.  To  this  people  I  owe 
all  that  I  am.  Here  I  have  lived  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century;  here  my  children  were  born,  and  here  one  of 
Ihem  lies  buried.  I  know  not  how  soon  1  shall  see  you 
again.  A  duly  devolves  upon  me  which  is,  perhaps, 
greater  than  that  which  has  devolved  on  any  man  since 
the  days  of  Washington.  He  never  could  have  suc- 
ceeded without  llie  aid  of  Divine  Providence,  upon 
which  he  at  all  times  relied.  I  feel  that  I  cannot  succeed 
without  the  same  Divine  aid,  which  suslained  him.  In 
the  same  Almighty  Being,  I  place  my  reliance  for  sup- 
port, and  I  hope  you,  my  friends,  will  all  pray  that  I  may 
receive  that  Divine  Hisistance,  without  which  I  cannot 
succeed,  but  with  which  success  is  certain.  Again  I  bid 
you  all  an  affectionate  farewell. 

He  heard  the  kindly  words  of  his  neighbors  in 
response— "We  will  pray  for  you!"— and  went  on 
his  way  to  his  appointed  task,  humbly  committing 
himself  to  the  care  of  Him  who  noticeth  even  the 
fall  of  a  sparrow.  Having  reached  Philadelphia, 
he  was  received  in  the  historic  Hall  where  the 
Declaration  of  American  Independence  had  its  ori- 
gin, and,  standing  on  that  consecrated  spot,  he 
said: 

It  was  the  sentiment  ol  ihe  Declaration  which  gave 
Liberlv,  not  alone  to  the  people  ol  this  counlry,  but  I 
hope  to  the  world  for  all  future  time.  »  «  • 

Can  thecounlrybe  saved  on  this  basis?  If  it  can,  I 
will  consider  myself  among  the  happiest  men  in  the 
world  it  I  can  help  to  save  it ;  but  if  it  cannot  be  saved 
without  giving  up  that  principle,  I  would  rather  be  as- 
sassinated on  this  spot  than  surrender  it.  I  am  ready  to 
live  for  this  principle,  or,  if  God  so  ordams  it,  to  die  for 
it. 

He  did  not  surrender  the  principle  of  the  Declara- 
lion;  he  lived  for  it;  and  he  died  for  it— but  not 
until'  his  work  was  done,  his  country  saved,  and 
Liberty  was  assured  to  all  the  people  of  this  land 
by  an  irreversible  decree. 

He  passed  in  safely  to  the  Capital  though  men 
on  the  way  lay  in  wait  for  his  life. 

He  reached  his  post  of  duty,  inspired  with  a 
sublime  faith,  that  man  is  immortal  till  his  work  is 
done. 

In  his  Inaugural  Address,  on  the  ^ih  of  March, 
1S61,  he  spoke  of  the  eflorts  then  being  made  to 
disrupt  the  Union,  and  annul  the  Constitution 
which  made  us  one  people.  He  declared  the 
Union  lo  be  perpetual  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
Constitution;  that  if  its  express  provisions  were 
faithfully  executed,  ihe  Union  would  endure  for- 
ever.    He  protested  that  no  Slate  had  the  color  of 


ri"ht  to  secede  from  the  Utiion,  and  appealed  lo  allj 
who  really  loved  the  Union-before  attempting  its] 
destruction  with  all  its  memories,  benefits  and' 
hopes— to  consider  that  no  right  expressly  and 
plainly  written  therein  had  been  denied  and  also 
asked: 

Why  should  there  not  be  a  patient  co»fidence  in  the 
ultimate  jusnce  of  the  people  ?  Is  there  any  better  or 
equal   hope  in    the   world  ?  •  •  If    "'^ 

Almighty  Ruler  of  Nations,  with  His  eternal  truth  and 
justice  be  on  your  side  of  the  North,  or  on  yours  of  the 
South  that  truth  and  thai  justice  will  surely  prevail,  by 
Ihe  judgment  of  thisgr.^at  liibunal  of  the  American  peo- 
ple InlelligLnce,  paliioli^ni,  Clirisli;miiy  and  a  firm 
reli.mce  on  Uin.  who  has  never  yet  forsaken  this  favored 
Und  are  siill  competent  10  adjust,  in  the  best  way,  all  our 
present  difficulty.  In  your  hands,  n.y  dissatisfied  fellow 
countrymen  and  not  in  mine,  is  the  momentous  issue  of 
civil  war  1  The  Government  will  not  assail  you.  You 
can  have  no  conflict  wilhoul  being  yourselves  the  ag- 
gressors. You  h.ive  no  oath  registered  in  Heaven  to 
destroy  the  Government,  while  I  shall  have  the  most 
solemn  one  to  preserve,  protect  and  di-fend  it.  I  am 
loth  to  close.  We  are  not  enemies  but  friends.  We 
must  not  be  enemies.  Though  passion  may  have 
strained,  it  must  not  break  our  bonds  of  affection.  The 
m>siic  chords  of  memory,  stretching  from  every  battle- 
field and  patiioi-grave  to  every  living  heart  and  heanh- 
stone,  all  over  this  broad  land,  will  yet  swell  Ihe  chorus 
of  ihc  Union  when  .i.qain  touched,  as  surely  they  will  be, 
by  Ihe  belter  angels,  of  our  nature. 

This  prophetic  utterance  of  Lincoln  has  found 
fulfillment  in  the  restored  supremacy  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  the  restored  unity  of  our  people.  In 
my  many  interviews  with  this  man  of  greatness 
and  gentleness,  I  never  heard  from  his  lips  one 
word  of  unkindness  towards  a  human  being; 
neither  did  he  indulge  in  that  coarse  vulgarity 
against  the  divine  beauty  of  life,  which  thought- 
kss  sensationalisls  have  falsely  attribufed  lo  him. 
Whoever  knew  Lincoln  knew  him  to  be  a  pure,sin- 
cere,  earnest,  honest  and  kindly  man. 

Early    on    the   morning   of  the    nth   of    April, 
1S61,  I  called  at  Mr.  Lincoln's  oflice,  pursuant  to  a 
previous   appointment.     He  was   alone  at  his  desk, 
and.  cordially  greeting  me.  inquired  "What  news?" 
I  replied  with  an    item  in  a  paper  which  had  just 
come  into  my  hands,  to  the  effect  ihat  it  was  prob- 
able that     Mr.   Jefferson  Davis  would  permit  Mr. 
Lincoln   to  provision  Fort  .Sumter  on   the  express 
condition    that    he   should   not    reinforce    it.     The 
President   said  to  me  that  he  had  sent  a  message  lo 
Governor  Pickens,  of  South  Carolina,  acquainting 
him  that  it  was  his  intention  to  send  provisions  to 
the  fort— "but  I  added,"  said  the  President,  "on 
my  own  hook,    if  my  effort  to  provision  the  gar- 
rison  there  is   resisted.  I  will  throw  in  supplies  at 
all  hazards."     He   then   said:   "I  hope  good  may 
come   of   it."     It   was  manifest  from    his    manner 
that  his  heart's  desire  was  ihal  there  might   be  no 
a  conflict,  no  shedding  of  blood,  ond   that  the  gar- 
rison  might   receive   abundant   supplies    of  needed 
provisions.     While    I    could   not    but    sympathize 
with    the  President   in    his    humane  wish    to  avoid 
confiict   in  the  disch.-iigc  of  a  plain  duty,  T  was  ap- 
prehensive that   resistance  would   be  made  to  the 
attempt  to  provision   the  fort,  and  that  open   war 
would  be  inaugurated  by  the  Confederates,  and  so 
expressed  myself    to   Mr.   Lincoln.      A  few    hours 
later,  as  it   subsequently  transpired,  at  2  o'clock  p. 
m.,  of  the   nth  of  April,   General   Beauregard,  by 
order   of  ihe  Confederate  Government,   demanded 
th;il    the  gallant    M,\jor  Anderson   should  evacuate 
Fort  Sumter,   to  which    arrogant   demand    Major 
Anderson  replied,  as  became  him,  by  saying  "My 
sense   of  honor   and   my  obedience   lo  my  Govern- 
ment prevent  my  compliance." 

On  the  morning  of  the  I2th  of  April  1S61  at 
3:30  o'clock,  Gcncr.-xl  Beauregard  notified  Majiv 
Anderson  that  at  4:30  a.  in.,  he  would  open  the  fire 
of  his  batteries  upon  Fort  Sumlcr,  and  accordingly 
he  did  at  4:30  a.  m.,  April  12,  1S61,  open  the  lire 
of  his  batteries  by  order  of  Jefferson  Davis,  upon 
Fort  Sumter,  the  echo  of  which  was  heard  round 
the  world. 

How  true  Mr.  Lincoln  was  lo  liis  word  !— "  The 
Government  will  not  assail  you;  If  a  conditt 
comes,  yourselves  will  be  the  .iggressors."  Tl  was 
but   the  truth  of  history  which   Mr.   Lincoln   after- 


ward said  of  this  trej  sonable  assault  upon  Fort  : 
Sumter,  that  "it  forced  upon  the  counlry  the  issue  I 
of  immediate  dissolution  or  blood."  , 

Dissolution  would  be  death  to  the  nation.  Mr. 
Lincoln  had  no  election;  his  oath  enjoined  upon 
him  the  duty  to  preserve,  protect  and  d  fend  the 
Union,  its  Constitution  and  laws. 

Sumter  fell  aftej:  a  heroic  defense,  and  after  all 
means  of  further  defense  were  exhausted,  on  the 
evening  of  the  14th  of  April,  and  on  the  morning 
of  the  I5lh  of  April,  1861,  the  President,  by  Proc- 
lamation, summoned  the  people  to  arms,  and  also 
the  Congress  lo  convene  on  the  4lh  of  July.  1861, 
in  extraordinary  session. 

Upon  the  assembling  of  the  Congress  on  ihc  4th 
of  July,  l86t,  the  President,  by  his  Message,  in- 
formed the  Congress,  that  he  had  taken  pains  to 
keep  his  declaration  good  which  he  h.-id  addressed 
to  the  insurgents  in  his  Inaugural  Address:  "Vou 
can  have  no  conflict,  without  being  yourselves  the 
aggressors  ;"  that  they  had  assailed  and  reduced  the 
Fo'rt  with  intent  to  overthrow  the  rightful  authority 
of  the  national  Government,  and  cause  immediate 
national  dissolution,  thus  presenting  the  issue  of 
"immediate  dissolution  or  blood."  He  further 
said  to  the  Congress  :  "This  issue  embraces  more 
than  the  fate  of  the  United  States"— ihat  no  choice 
was  left  but  to  call  out  the  war-power  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  lo  resist  force,  employed  for  its  de- 
struction, by  force  for  its  preservation,  and  finally 
recommended  that  Congress  give  the  legal  means 
for  making  the  contest  short  and  decisive  ;  and  to 
this  end  that  they  should  place  at  the  control  of  the 
Government  at  least  four  hundred  thousand 
(400.000)  men,  and  four  hundred  millions  ($400,- 
000,000)  of  dollars. 

Thus,  in  the  supreme  moment,  when  the  nation's 
hfe  was'  in  issue,  did  this  man  of  the  people  show 
himself  equal  to  the  occasion. 

The  sublime  uprising  of  the  patriotic  people 
attested  their  purpose  to  save  the  nation's  life  or 
perish  in  the  attempt. 

No  decisive  results  having  been  reached  in  1S61. 
the  rebel  forces  flaunted  their  rebel  flag  on  the  hills 
of  Virginia,  and  in  full  view  of  the  National  Capi- 
tal. 

It  then  appeared  to  the  writer  of  this  paper  that 
the  time  had  come  for  the  Congress  to  assert  by  law 
the  full  war-power  of  the  Government,  and  to  pro- 
vide by  law  that  all  rebel  property  be  confiscated 
and  the  slaves  declared  lo  be  free,  and  thus  de- 
prive the  rebellion  of  the  means  of  subsistence  ; 
and  to  proclaim  it  at  the  head  of  the  Army,  execute 
It  summarily,  and  thereby  give  liberty  lo  one  por- 
tion of  our  people,  and  the  serene  blessings  o(  ■ 
peace  to  another.*  j 

These  views  were  expressed  also  to  Mr.  Lincoln 
by  me  in  a  conversation  which  I  held  with  him  in 
January,  i860.  In  this  conversation,  mention  was 
made  of  the  atrocious  Amendment  lo  the  Consti- 
tution, and  which  in  fact  was  not  finally  passed  by 
the  Senate  until  Monday  morning,  the  4th  of  March. 
1S61,  and  but  a  few  hours  before  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
inaugurated,  though  it  bears  date  March  2d.  I  re- 
marked to  the  President  that  it  was  lo  me  a  regret 
that  this  proposed  Amendment,  which  he  had  not 
seen,  nor  correctly  understood,  had  been  favorably 
meniioned  in  his  Inapgural  Address,  but  ihat  it  was 
a  joy  to  me,  as  it  doubtless  was  to  all  his  friends, 
that  he  stated  in  his  Inaugural  address-"  Which 
Amendment,  however,  I  have  not  seen  ;"  and 
further,  "I  make  no  recommendations  of  Amend- 
ments.''  Mr.  Lincoln  said:  "It  is  extraordinary 
that  T  should  have  made  such  slatemenli  in  my 
Inaugural,"  and  added:  "Are  you  not  mistaken 
about  this?"  He  immediately  opened  his  desk, 
took  therefrom  a  printed  copy  of  his  Inaugur.il  Ad- 
dress of  the  4lh  of  March,  1S61,  and.  eagerly  look- 
ing  through  it,  said:  "I  have  found  the  place," 
and  read  therein  the  words  as  quoted  above  by  me, 
and  remarked:  "  Yes.  the  words  are  there,  as  you 
have  staled."  and  made  no  further  remark  on  the 
subject,  though,  plainly  enough,  he  felt  that  the 
proposed  Amendment    had   not   been  correctly  re- 


•  Se«   Mr.    Bln8li»n>'»  .pttch,  Ho»»e  of  Rcpmeniaiivci, 
January  15,  iB6a.  — Eu. 
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ported  to  him,  and  that  some  one  had  blundered. 
He  reproached  no  one,  dor  did  he  intimate  how  or 
by  whose  agency  this  passage  came  to  be  in  the 
Inaugural  Address.  He  replaced  the  printed  copy 
in  his  desk,  and  apparently  found  satisfaction  in 
the  fact  that  he  had  taken  the  precaution  to  insert 
in  the  Address  the  saving  words  "  Which  Amend- 
ment, however,  I  have  »iot  seen,"  and  the  other 
words:  "  I  make  no  recommendations  of  Amend- 
ments." 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  just  that  I  should  say  that, 
in  all  that  Mr.  Lincoln  said  to  me  concerning  this 
Amcniljncnt,  there  was  not  the  slij;htest  intimation 
tli.Tt  it  had  ever  entered  his  mind  that  this  Amend- 
ment was  in  fact  a  written  covenant  to  be  placed  in 
the  Constitution,  never  to  be  changed,  against  the 
liberties  of  the  4,000,000  slaves,  native-born  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  and  their  descendants 
forever,  and  that  it  was  in  fact  intended  to  be  a 
limitation  of  perpetual  oblication  upon  the  war- 
power  of  the  Government,  forbidding  for  all  time 
the  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  even  in  the  event 
of  civil  war  ;  nor  did  he  suppose  this  was  an  attempt 
to  restrict  the  war-power  of  the  Government,  which 
is  indisputable,  not  only  to  free  but  to  arm  the 
slaves  for  our  national  defense  in  time  of  actual 
war,  to  compel  by  conscription  the  citizens  of  the 
country  to  enlist  as  soldiers  and  fight  the  battles  of 
the  country,  or  to  restrict  the  power  in  time  of 
war  to  seiie  the  property  of  the  people  for  the  pub-i 
lie  delense  and  quarter  the  soldiers  in  their  habita- 
tions without  their  consent. 

Most  surely  he  did  not  know,  even  at  the  time  of 
our  conversation,  that  this  proposed  amendment 
contained  these  words: 

No  Amendment  shall  be  made  lo  the  Constitution 
wliich  will  authorize  or  give  to  Congress  the  power  to 
abolish  or  interfere  in  any  Slate  with  llie  domestic  insti- 
tutions thereof,  including  that  ol  persons  held  to  service; 
or  labor  by  the  laws  of  said  Slate.  i 

The  Amendment  was  intended  to  perpetuate  and 
nationalize  Chattel  Slavery,   the  crime  of  the  cen- 
tury, and  denationalize  Liberty.  1 
Thanks   be  to  God,  it  found  no  favor  With  the 
people  ! 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1863,  Mr.  Lincoln  issued 
his  Emancipation  Proclamation,  declaring  therein : 

Upon  this  Acl,  sincerely  believed  lo  be  an  act  of  justice, ' 
warranled  by  Ihc  Conslitulion  upon  military  necessity,  I  i 
invoke  the  considerate  judgment  of  mankind,  and  the 
gracious  favor  of  Almighty  God. 

Very  soon  this  act  of  justice  was  by  the  people 
incorporated  in  the  Constitution,  by  the  ratification 
of  tlieThirteenth]Amendment  thereto,  which  forever 
prohibits  slavery  or  involuntary  servitude,  except 
as  punishment  for  crime  upon  due  conviction,  any- 
where within  the  Republic,  or  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion o(   the  United  States,  on  land  or  sea. 

In  lS64a  rebel  army,  15,000  strong,  appeared  be- 
fore Washington  and  encamped  within  five  miles  of 
the  Capitol.  There  was  at  that  time  no  sufficient 
force  at  hand  to  defend  the  city — in  fact  no  force 
save  a  few  hundred  soldiers  of  the  Invalid  Corps, 
who  held  the  trenches  in  front  of  Fort  Stevens. 
Mr.  Lincoln  joined  them  in  person,  at  the  immi- 
nent peril  of  his  life.  I  met  him  when  he  was 
about  to  go  out  to  the  trenches  in  an  ambulance, 
and  remarked  to  him  :  "I  am  sure,  Mr.  Lincoln, 
you  do  not  leave  the  city  on  the  approach  of  the 
enemy  !" 

"Oh,  no,"  .;aid  he,  "but  there  is  excitemeni 
among  our  boys,  and  I  go  out  to  encourage  them." 
He  said  to  them,  when  walking  with  them  in 
the  trenches  :  "  Keep  the  enemy  at  bay.  I  will  soon 
reinforce  you."  The  next  evening  they  were  rein- 
forced  by  a  corps  from  Grant's  Army  in  Virginia, 
and  the  enemy  was  forced  to  go  at  once,  and  not 
stand  on  the  order  of  their  going. 

In  October,  1864,  a  letter  was  inadvertently 
dropped  in  a  street  car,  in  New  York  city,  by  John 
Wilkes  llooth,  who  afterwards  assassinated  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  This  letter  was  immediately  for- 
warded to  the  War  Department,  by  General  Uix, 
and  placed  in  Mr.  Lincoln's  possession.  It  dis- 
closed the  fact  of  an  organized  conspiracy  to  assas- 
sinate Ml.  Lincoln.  Mr.  Lincoln  indorsed  upon 
the  envelope  covering  this   letter  the  word  "Assas- 


sination," sigTied  it  "A.  Lincoln,"  and  filed  it  in  his'' 
de-k,  where  it  was   found  after  his  death  and  was 
delivered  to  me  with  the  envelope  and  indorsement  of 
Mr..  Lincoln   thereon,  and  was   read   by  me  on  the 
trial  of  his  assassins. 

His  able  and  faithful  War  Secretary,  Mr.  Stan- 
ton, remonstrated  with  him  against  his  exposing 
his  life  on  all  occasions,  to  which  Mr.  Lincoln  re- 
plied: "It  is  impossible  to  escape  assassination,  if 
it  be  ordained  of  Heaven  that  I  must  die  by  assas- 
sination!" 

He  was  not  unmindful  of  his  words  at  Philadel- 
phia, that,  if  God  so  ordained  it,  he  was  ready  to 
die,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  to  maintain  the 
principle  of  the  Declaration.  // 

On  the  day  of  his  assassination,  as  Secretary 
Stanton  reported,  Mr.  Lincoln  counseled  kindness 
and  gentleness  towards  the  vanquished,  and  spoke 
in  terms  of  special  regard  of  General  Robert  E. 
Lee,  who  had  surrendered  to  Grant. 

In   the  same   spirit  of  good  will  he  spoke  in  his 

last  public  speech  at  Washington,  on   the  nth  of 

April,  1865.     And  in  his  last  Inaugural  Address  on 

-the  4ih  of   March,  1865,    he  uttered  words  which 

will  live  while  our  language  lives,  as  follows: 

With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for  all,  with 
firmness  in  ihe  right  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let 
us  strive  to  finish  the  work  we  are  in,  to  bind  up  the 
nation's  wounds,  to  care  tor  him  who  shall  have  borne 
the  battle,  and  for  his  widow,  and  for  his  orphan,  to  do 
all  which  may  achieve  and  cherish  a  just  and  lasting 
peace  among  ourselves  and  with  all  nations. 

He  lived  to  see  the  assurance  that  peace  among 
us  was  established,  and  that  the  work  given  him  to 
do  had  been  done. 

■  His  example  has  taught  us  all  that  the  divinesl 
thing  on  earth  is  humanity,  and  that  a  great  peo- 
ple's power  is  likest  God's  when  mercy  seasons 
justice.  Jno.  a.  Bingham. 

Cadu,  O.,  April  15,  1886. 


The  Ijlncoln  Assasslaatlon.     /(/L 

Special  Dlbpitch  to  tlio  tiloljc-Dciuocrat.        \hj* 

•Washington,  U.  C,  May  21.— In  tue  Senate 
to-aay  Mr.  Mauderson,  rrom  tUo  Military 
Couiniltteo,  repox-tod  ndvorsoly  upon  the 
petuiou  ot  I).  Pana,  of  MussacUusotta,  for 
coiuponsutlon  lor  sorvlcos  roudorod  at  tJ»e 
tliiiu  ot  tlio  assassination  of  I'losldont  Lin- 
coln la  aldlnt;  la  the  capture  ot  the  assassin. 
'I'Uo  adverse  report  was  based  on  the  fact 
Uiivt  Dana.  wlK)  was  a  Lleulonant,  was  only 
dolnr  Ills  duiy  In  usUik  lUs  best  ottorts  lu 
suciirlnK  llie  arrest  or  the  a.ssassln. 

The  petition  ot  Dana  Is  <iulte  voluminous, 
coverliiu'  numerous  pafcos  or  loolscap  paper, 
wrltton  In  a  very  Uno  hand  on  both  sUles  of 
tlio  sheets.  After  Klvlnj;  an  account  of  his 
upDoUitment  ho  says  ho  was  t'lvoii  JurlsUtc- 
tlon  over  all  that  iiortlon  or  Maryland  be- 
tween the  I'otomac  and  I'atuxent  rivers;  that 
ho  established  chain  lines  or  pickets,  and 
«ave  theui  strict  orders  to  arrest  all  persons 
oiiteriu!,'  or  leaving  Washington  unless  prop- 
erfy  provided  with  passes;  that  about  1 
o'clock  p.  m.  on  April  1 1,  IbUS,  his  pickets 
urresteil  two  men  who  soutilit  lo  outer 
the  cltv,  and  when  placed  In  the 
Kunrd  house  thoy  jjavo  the  names  ot  lioolh 
and  Jlarold;  that  the  strict  orders  and  on- 
rorcemenv  ot  them  caused  much  complaint 
from  citizens  of  Maryland,  and  thou«h  the 
rotilon  was  "swurmlnK  with  rebels"  the  or- 
ders were  relaxed  from  headiiuarters.  and  by 
order  of  (Jen.  Auuur,  commandlnK,  the  pris- 
oners were  releasod.  liooth  and  Harold  wore 
released  about -t  p.  m..and  tliat  evening' they 
parsed  back  tliroui,'h  the  lines,  rldliii,'  at  tiiU 
speetl.  Jiooth  was  recou'nr/.ed  by  or.e  ol  the 
Kuards,  who  had  been  pro'scntat  Ills  arrest 
during  the  da^-,  nnd  hud  it  then  boon  known 
that  the  I'resldont  had  been  aL;snssliiated  tlio 
ussasslns  would  have  been  stopped  rUcre. 

While  Uuna  was  at  supiier  at  hoiL  l.aker 
word  was  brouKht  thai  the  President  had 
been  assassinated.  Dana  then  proceeds  to 
describe  In  detail  the  steps  ho  took  and 
the  routes  he  pursued;  that  at  the  surratt 
mansion,  which  was  In  darkne.-s,  he  louud 
an  old  man  ami  an  old  woman.  They  wou  d 
tell  nothing;,  but  I'ana  says  he  Uiok  the  olii 
man  init  a  rope  around  Jus  neek  and  hauled 
hlni  up  to  the  limb  of  a  tree;  that  when  nearly 
stranf^liHl  he  conlessed  that  two  men  had 
stopped  at  the  surratt  mansion  and  that  one 
of  them  was  very  lame.  Ho  cola  which  way 
thev  had  (jone.  Dana  tollowod  up,  and  ho 
claims  that  throu-h  the  lnt\aiuaaou  he  ob- 
tained the  assassin  was  killed. 


HE  SAW  LINCOI.,N  DIE, 


lUtf 


Demise  of  a  Pliyslclau  Who  Attended 
the  Martyr  I'rr^ildont. 

Dr.  Charles  S.  Taft,  who  was  raised  upoa 
men's  shoulders  in  Ford's  theuler  in- 
to the  "box  when  Abraham  Ijincoln  was  a»- 
sassinated,  wliose  hands  were  on  tlie  mar- 
tyred President's  head  when  he  breathed 
his  last,  is  dead  at  his  homo  in  Aft.  \'emon, 
N.  Y.  On  the  night  of  the  a.ssa.^sination 
Doctor  Taft  was  in  the  t healer  and  occu- 
pied a  seat  directly  under  the  President's 
box.  As  the  shot  rang  out  and  the  assassin 
fled  across  the  stage.  Doctor  Taft  sprajig 
upon  the  orchestra  rail  and  thence  to  the 
stage.  He  was  in  uniform  which  distin- 
guished him  as  an  army  surgeon.  Several 
men  raised  him  upon  their  shoulders,  en- 
abling him  to  grasp  the  front  of  the  Presi- 
dent's box  and  so  to  climb  into  it. 

Doctor  Taft  accompanied  the  body  of  tha 
President  to  the  house  across  the  street  in- 
to which  he  Avas  carried.  Doctor  Taft  was 
holding  President  Lincoln's  head  \vhen  it 
was  announced  that  the  heart  hud  ceased  to 
beat.  Turning  from  the  bedside,  Secretary 
Slaiit/m  .said,  with  deep  boleinnity: 

"He  now  belongs  to  the  ages." 

As  Doctor  Taft  passed  down  stairs,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  (Jnrley  was  praying  with  iVIrs. 
Lincoln,  whose  cries  were  heartrending. 
When  she  asked  for  a  lock  of  hair  from  her 
husband's  head  Doctor  Taft  cut  it  for  her 
from  beside  the  wound  made  by  the  fatal 
bullet. 


AaSABSINATIOM    or    PBKSIDENT    I,rN0OLN. 

HiCUMONDVILXE,  UlCh. 

The  Bad  new»  that  President  Clurtiuld  had  been  Hhot 
csUs  to  miud  the  bUootiUB  ot  our  ureat  President, 
Lincoln,  and  tt  dispule  aroae  an  to  liow  lie  was  Hhot 
Some  Bay  Ue  waa  shot  trom  the  bacJt ;  otlieru  eay  aot 
Pleaae  tell  vu  about  It.  P.  H.  HaLXES. 

Answer. — We  quote  trom  Anderson,  the  his- 
torian, who  thus  writes  on  the  subject:  "As  the 
President  sat  in  his  box  in  Ford's  Theater,  with 
bis  wire  and  friends,  the  assassin  stealthily  ap- 
proached, entered  the  box,  and  attot  bis  victim 
In  the  baclc  of  the  head.'* 


Lincoln's  Views  on  Assassination. 
That  night,  as  we  walked  back  to  the 
white  house   through  tlie  grounds  be- 
tween  the  war  department   buildings 
and  the  house,  I  fancied  that  I  saw  in 
the    misty  moonlight    a   man   dodging 
behind  one  of  the  trees.     My  heart  for 
a  moment  stood  still,  but,  as  we  passed 
in  safety,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the   dodging   figure  was  a  creature   of 
the    imagination.     Nevertheless,    as   I 
parted    from   the  president  at  the  door 
of    the  white  house,   I  could    not   help 
saying  that  I  thought  his  going  to  and 
fro  in  the  darkness  of   the    night,  as  if 
it  was  usually  his  custom,  often    alone 
and  unattended,  was   dangerous   reck- 
lessness.    That  night,  in  deference  Ui 
hi:i.wife's   anxious  appeal,  he  had  pro- 
vided himself  with  a  thick  oaken  stick. 
He  laughed  as  he  .showed  me  this  blight 
weapon,  and  said,  but  with  some  seri- 
ousness:    "I    long    ago    made    up    my 
mind  that  if  anybody  wants  to  kill  lue, 
he  will  do  it.     If  I  wore  a  shirt  of  mail, 
nnd  kept  myself  surrounded  by  a  body- 
guard, it  would  be  all  the  same.     There 
arc  a  thousand  ways   of   getting   at   ii 
inun,  if  it  is  desired  that  he  should  bt 
killed.      Besides,  in  this   case,  it  seemt 
to  ino  the  man  who  would   come    aftei 
ine  would  be  ju.st   as   objectionable    t( 
my   enemies— if    I    have    any. "—Noat 
IJrooks,  in  Century.  r^ 


mv."- 
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Harper's  Weekly,  October  C£,  1907. 


LINCOLN'S    PARABLE 


By   A.  S.   DRAPER,   L  L.  D. 

Commissioner  of  Education,  State  of  New  York 


Mi;.  W  IIJ.IA.M  II.  (  i;oi)l\S  aitiilc  ill  tiic  .SptciiilMr  il.\K 
v\:a's  Macazi.nk  <iii  ""  Liiudlii'.s  Last  Day'"  leads  iiu'  to 
lliiiik  anew  of  an  iiilcrcstinL;  incident  wliicli  liapiiciicd 
on  tlic  last  (lav  of  I  lie  ;ircat  I'lcsidiMit's  life,  and  was 
related  (o  me  twenty  years  a<.'o  liy  my  fiieii<l  (leiieral 
.lolin  A.  .1.  Cicsswell.  of  Maryland,  (ieiieral  (ressw-il  was  a  ^'ladii- 
ate  of  J)iekinson  Collejie.  a  liaiil  ^^t^ldellt,  a  line  lawyer,  a  splendid 
orator,  a  inemliei  of  the  House  of  Uepreseiitatives,  and  tlien  of  tiie 
Senate  from  .Maryland,  anil  l'i»tiiia>ler-(leiieral  in  (Iraiit's  eal>iiiet. 
Withal,  he  remained  t hidiiylioiit  the  war  a  stroiij;  Union  man. 
I  lioiifrh  wifli  warm  Southern  .sympathies.  .V  reeent  newspaper  item 
from  Mrs.  Hays,  tlie  dauithter  of  .leirerson  Davis,  in  whieh  she 
tells  of  the  ailmonition  which  her  lather  ;iave  her  because  of  her 
childish  ^lee  over  the  deatli  of  .Mr.  I.inetdn.  seems  In  make  it  well 
to  re|)cat  this  .story.  1  will  do  so,  as  nearly  as  ])ossil)le,  just  as 
it  came  to  me.  For  reasons  whieh  shall  be  obvious  I  recollect  it 
very   clearly. 

■'1  had  a  ^jood  friend,  a  colli  li.iikiIc."  said  (ieiieral  Cresswell, 
"who  ^'ot  into  the  (oiileilei  ale  army,  was  captured  and  held  hy 
the  -.'ox-ei  iiment  as  a  )iiisoner  of  war.  lUterly  discuura;;('d,  he  wrote 
me  a  pitiful  letter  uriiiii;;'  me  to  liiid  some  way  of  j;eltiiif,'  him  out. 
It  was  at  a  time  when  there  wcic  \erv  few  who  did  not  know  that 
the  Confederacy  was  doomed.  He  said  he  knew  that  it  was,  that 
he  was  ill  a  bad  scrape,  and  if  there  was  aii.v  way  of  ^'ettili^  out 
of  it  he  would  take  the  oath  of  allej;iaiice.  '^i>  to  his  friends,  find 
something'  to  do,  and  reinaiii  a  jiood  .iiid  faithful  I'liiiiii  man 
foreverinore.  There  are  not  many  men  who  will  not  do  what  they 
can  for  a  colle^finale :  so  I  started  at  once  lo  do  what  I  could 
for  mine.  I  made  an  :illida\it  scltiiiLf  forth  wh-it  I  knew  of  him. 
ein|)liasi/.inix  his  ;;ooilness  of  heart  and  soundness  of  character,  and 
repealiiij,'  what  he  liail  -^aid  in  his  letter  to  me:  and  early  on  the 
mornin;^  of  .\pril  14.  ISii."'.  went  from  Haltimore  over  to  Washiiif^- 
ton  lo  see  the  President.  [  ;rot  to  the  White  House  before  nine 
o"eloek.  not  with  the  e.\|>ectation  of  sceiu;;  ^Ir.  Lincoln  so  early, 
but  with  the  hope  thai  1  miuhl  j^et  a  place  at  the  head  of  the  line 
and  be  the  first  lo  see  liiiii.  To  my  surprise  1  war  told  that  he 
would   see  me  at   once. 

'■  1  found  him  alone.  .\s  1  i  nlcnd  tlie  door  he  irot  up  ([uickly 
and  strode  across  the  room  toward-  me.  sayiii','  as  he  came:  "  Hello, 
Cresswell!        The    war    is    on-t!'       He    ;jraspeil    my    liand    with     the 

enthiisiasin    of    a    scl Ilxiy.    and    i    peiiled    tin-    e\cl.iinat  ion.    "  I'he 

war  is  over!"  adilinu.  "  Look 
The  niessai;e  a->ured  the  Pi 
Carolinas.  Indiid.  il  «as  .j 
s|iiril    that    was    delightful    |i 


at  Ihal  telet;raiu  fioiii  Sherman." 
'-idenl  of  the  culmination  in  the 
uiiiiis    news.       .Many    limes,    with    a 

>ee.     .Mr.     Lincoln    ( Aclaiined.    "  The 


war  is  over!"  Then  he  would  -lop.  Ljrow  -erious.  and  aiKl:  "  l!ut 
it  has  been  an  iiirfKl  war.  Cres-well.  it  has  liecu  an  mi  fid  war! 
Ui((    it's  on  /■.'" 

""When  he  conic!  Iia\e  the  tiieme  Dial  was  lirst  in  his  mind  and 
heart,  he  e.\ilaiiiieil :  "  Itut  what  are  \.iu  after"?  N'oii  fellows  don"t 
come  to  see  iiic  unless  you  wan!  soniel  hinir.  II  must  he  somethin;^ 
hi;;,  or  you  wduhln'l  lie  .-o  earl\.'  i  lojd  liiiii  my  ciiand  and 
handed  iiini  my  allidavil.  He  .-aid:  'Ihar-  no!  so  lend.  \u\\  did 
riirht  to  put  il  in  writiii;:.  I  don't  care  lo  read  the  statement.  I 
know  you  know  how  to  make  allidavil-.  I'.ui  it  makes  me  think  of_ 
:ui   Illinois  story,  and  I'm  L:oinL;   to  tell   it  to  \oii." 

■■ 'I'll is  was  his  story:       lie  -aid.  '  Neais  at;o  a   lot    of  youiiu'  folks, 
hoys  and   uirls,  oul    in    Illinois,   ocl    up  a   .Maxiiij;   parly.     They  took 
their   dinners   and    weiil    down    to   a    place   where   the\-    had   to   cross 
the  San^iamoii   river  mi  an  old  scow.     'I'liey  pit  over  all  ri^lit   and 
had    a    yood    ])ienic.      \\'heii    it     was    time    to    ;jo    b;ick    they    wfre 
hilarious  at   liiidin^-  that   the  scow  had  ,i;ol    untied  and  lloated  down 
liie  stream,     .\fter  a   while  the  lliiiii;  looked  more  serious,  for  there 
was    no    lioiit    and    I  hey    couldn't    throw    oul    a    pontoon.      Then    the 
ifirls  thoiii;ht    they   were  scared.      I'relly  -non  a  younix  man.  a   little   , 
briiihter  than  the  resi .  proposed   lii;il   eaih   fellow  take  oil'  his  shoes   [ 
and    stockini;s    and    pick    up    llie    L;irl    he    liked    best    and    carry    her   I 
over.     Il   was  a  ;;reat   scheme,  :nid  il   worked  all  rijrht   nnlil  all  had  ! 
pit    over   bill    ;i    lillle.   -holt.    \iniii'_;    mall    and   a    \erv   tall,   di^rnilied   I 
(dd    maid.       riieii    llieie    was    I  rouble    for   one   yoiiiit;   mail    in    dead 
earnest. 

■"  ■  Xow .  do  you  see.'  he  -aiil.  "  vou  I'cllows  will  p-l  one  man 
after  another  out  of  the  hii-ine-s  unlil  Jeller-on  Davis  and 
I  will  be  the  only  mies  Kfl  on  Ihc  i-laiid.  and  I'm  afraid  he'll 
refuse  to  let  me  earr\'  him  o\er.  and  I'm  afraid  there  are 
some  people  who  will  make  lioiiMe  ;ilioul  my  doin;;  it  if  he  con- 
sents.' 

"1  lati'jhed  at  the  -lory  and  the  application,  and  that  led  the 
President  to  say:  "  It's  no  laiiL;liiii;r  matt.'r:  it's  more  than  likely 
ti)  hap|)en.  There  are  worse  men  than  .lelVersoti  Davis,  and  I  wish 
I  could  -ee  some  way  by  which  In-  and  the  peoph'  would  let  us  p-t 
him  oxer.  However,  we  will  keep  pdui,'  on  and  p'ttiiiL,'  them  out 
of    il.    one   at    a    lime.' 

••Then."    said     (Jeiieia!     Cie— well.    ••  he    look     m\-    allidaxit     and 

wrote  a   brief   uoid   \\\ il.   -oniithinu'  like.  "Do  ihi-.      .\.    L.."  and 

.i;a\e   il    to  me.      I    e;iiiiiil    il    oxer   to  the   \\;ir  I  Mlice  and.   after   tin-  i 
ii-ual   fu—  ;iol   Hie  order  i>-iied.      Tlim   I    went   out   into  .Marx  land  lo  j 

:iltenil    lo    - ■    bu-iiiess    tliroi!;:h    the   day,   and   p>t    back    into   the  i 

lily     lale     ai     tii';hl     lo     liml     cMixlliiiiu     in     .in     iipioar    over     I  he  , 
a-sa  —  inal  ion."  ' 


"MURDER  NOT  MY  FATE" 

Senator  Cole  Had  a  Strange  Talk  Wilh  Lincoln;  Dan- 
ger of  Assassination;  His  Intimate  Memories 

.1. »  ■  •  ■  '  '■  I  -' i 'A, 


I  'oriiolius  M.  Colo,  fiinnor  I'liited+vcnorable 
Suites  aeuator  from  Califoruia  in 
ilie  Kortieth,  Korty-lirst  sirnl  V  orty- 
eecond  Oongrease-s.  political  pal, 
friend,  adviser  and  coniidaiit  of 
President  Lincoln,  now  a  liti^sen  of 
Holljwood  and  in  his  lOlat-year,  is 
I'V  fiir  the  uuist  conipeLenL  cyo- 
wiiiiess  liv'inK,  for  he  was  43  years 
old  wlieu  l^iiifoln  died  and,  as  his 
faouliies   are   still   alert  at    100,    the 


testimony     is 


Senator's 
most    valuable. 

■"rh<j  last  time  I  saw  President 
liiiiooln,"  .-aid  the  Senator,  "was 
the  da.v  of  the  assassination.  I 
was  biddiiigr  suod-b.v  to  in.v  Wash- 
ington triends  iireparalory  to  de- 
part the  next  nioroing  with  my 
laniily     for    California. 

"In  those  days  we  sailed  to 
Panama  and  crossed  the  i.sthmim 
by  rail  and  as  1  had  made  nil 
preparations  for  tlie  long  trip  we 
went  tlie  next  rnoriiing,  uotwith- 
standing  the  Prr.sidenfs  assassina- 
tion, for  I  could  do  no  good  In 
Washington. 

THE  IiAST   INTEKVIKW 

"I  called  at  tlie  White  IIou.se 
with  Schuyler  Colfax,  not  only  lo 
Bay  eood-by,  bu;  to  jirotesl  lo 
the  Pretjldont  against  a  certain  act 
of  General  Weitzel.  military  gov- 
ernor of  Richmond,  of  which  we 
dii^approved. 

"When  the  President  saw  us 
coming  he  cama  to  meet  us  and 
before  we  could  say  a  word  he 
"called  out:  "Good  morning,  gen- 
tlemen; ]  just  toolc  care  oA  that 
Weitzel  matter,"  his  almost  un- 
canny iire.scienre  taking  us  quite 
off  our  feet.  In  truth  one  of  the 
chaiacteristics  of  l<iiicoln.  never 
mentioned  so  far  as  1  know,  was 
his  ability  to  know  things  in  ad- 
vance. I 

"'.\fter     a     pleasant     chat    ('olr.i.x 
and     1     retired     and     we     remarked 
that   ve   had    never  seen   the   Pie.-i- , 
dent    so    clieerfnl    and    so    (It.  i 

XKVKK    SKKN    ANGIIY  | 

"I  have  been  asked  many  'times  . 
what  impressed  me  most  about 
r>incoln  and  1  have  always  an-j 
swered — his  ctonslant  giowlh.  .M-j 
ways  bi;^.  lie  seemed  to  e-ro\\  find  I 
wax  groatPi-  as  his  ropunsibilnic-  { 
grew  greater  and  I  innsi  add  that  I 
never  did  I  see  him  angry  ■  m-  I 
"rattled"  as  tlie  pinoneer  used  lo 
say. 

"In  e^ ery  sense  of  the  word  he 
was  a  gentleman.  He  looked  like 
a  gentleman  and  he  Boted  and 
talked  like  one.  There  must  have 
been  some  miglity  good  blood  In 
.•Abraham  Lincoln  for  he  would 
h,'tve  been  the  oulsianding  ligiir" 
In  any  company  of  his  lime  and 
even  in  tlie  midst,  of  -Alex.-nider. 
Cricsar,  Arislotie.  Hannibal. 

Charlemagne.        Napoleon,        (Uad- 

ttone,  Washington  and  the  earth'a 
greatest.  'J'he  ladiea  uilorpd  him — 
Olid  tliey  know. 

"Mrs.  Cohi  was  a  grreat  favorite 
with  both  lilm  and  Htb.  LJncoln 
and  hhe  spoke  often  ef  his  grace 
iind  cliarm.  I  recall  one  occasion 
wJitjn  Wo  attended  a  State  recep- 
tion 111  the  East  Kootn  of  the 
White  Ilou.se.  Mrs.  Colo  lost  one 
of  her  gloves  and  she  happened  to 
m«>nilon  it  la  the  hearing  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln.  Quickly  be  turued 
to  her  uiid  Bald: 


A  01V.VCK11;L  COMI'LIMKNT 

-   'Never  mind.   Mrs.   Cole.      You 

,»  find  vour  glove  In  this  con- i 

fusion  hat  1  will  have  the  servant- 

f^l    for    It    after    the    guests    are 
look    loi     K    a  j^^^p 

60110  and  It  ^^''y  """'^i,,!,    graceful 
It    for    a    Bouveulr.        J  ma    bi«' 

H  dellKhtod  all  who  heard  It 
"•^  ',  lU.'m>  's  Lincoln's  happy 
T'y  »i    the    ladles.      H«    h*;-!^ 

,,   -c    ,i.d  the  drama  but  I  do  not 
"'      U    1  is    .      Itudo    toward    flowers^ 
;■      a,  c  '    th  ...«h,    being   a    lover    of 
„r:vn;iwood.    that    he    must    nat- 

-^i'-.ii"m:tr;;;!,r:::;oett..- 
-'-^'-::t.!;-rpei:ch:n:rn;ye^" 

l,is  >'""'"'^^''  t^"^7„V^   :.«  nearly   all 
rl-jnco   was   the.   a"'"^    '        -  .  ^^ 

a    ui.    there    assembled.    A\ «    ^^ "« j 


all  surprised  at  the  brevity  of  the 
President's  speech  and  I  do  not 
thlnjc  any  of  us,  except  Kdvvard 
Kverett,  orator  of  tho  day,  fully 
realized  the  greatness  of  Lincoln'.s 
speech.  He  was  an  easv  speaker 
and  his  platform  presence  was 
most  engaging.  He  had  all  tlie 
qualilications  of  a  great  orator  and 
tliero  have  been  few  jjrcat  ones 
in    tho   world. 

"Though  of  southern  birth  iJn- 
coln  sounded  the  loiter  It  as  pl.iin- 
ly  as  anybody  and  he  did  not  lalk 
like  a  Southerner  at  all,  though 
ho  may  have  done  so  In  childaood. 
This  is  a  point  1  havo  never  knpv.u 
to  have  been  brought  up   before. 

A   lilXCOLX    SlXJllY 

"One  d.iy  my  friend.^,  ^V^ilUaln 
Hlgby  and  Thomas  Shannon,  of 
the  ilouse,  called  with  mo  to  see 
the  President  on  a  miaslon  h^i 
could  not  satisfy  and  to  illustrate 
the  point  of  his  refusal  :ia  told 
this  Btorj':  i 

"  'In  Springfield,  when  I  was 
practicing  law  (here,  early  in  the 
forties  there  were  ihrco  preachers, 
Methodist,  Baptist  and  I'resbyte- 
rlan.  All  went  we'll  until  one  day 
a  Universalist  preacher  moved  in. 
He  Was  very  unwelcome  and  tho 
three  local  brother:,  were  mucli  dis- 
turbed. After  a  confi,'rei;co  it  ^vas 
decided  to  "preach  him  dov.  r."and 
the  Methodist  brother  took  the  lirst 
,  shot.  At  one  point  In  his  sermon 
the  good  old  preacher  oxcla'iued: 
'Why  this  impertinent  fel'.ow  de- 
clares that  ai;  shall  be  saved,  but, 
my  de.nr  brrthcru  let  uj  hope  for 
better   thingsl'    " 

"-A.s  to  his  religion  I  nin  not,  at 
first  haiid,  able  to  state,  but  if  re- 
ligion bo  expressed  b.v  the  word 
goodnei'H  Abraham  Llncola  w  as  the 
most  religious  man  I  ivcr  knew. 
Tho  expression  'Honest  Abe'  lit 
him  like  a  glove  for  ho  was  liou- 
est  with  God,  his  country,  h;^  peo- 
ple and  himself.  In  my  last  inier- 
viewr  with  him  hl.s  great  elation  at 
victory  lay  In  the  deep  seiiso  that 
he  had  fuiniled  his  oath  as  Prtai- 
dent  of  the  United  States.  Not  a 
minute  did  he  rejoice  over  the  fal- 
len. He  did  not  know  tho  nicanlng 
of    hutri-d. 

A    XATIOXAD    CIIISIS 

"During  the  war  I  was  chairnijin 
of    the     ai>proprlatlons     coiumitteo 
of   the   Senate    and    James   A.    Ciar- 
held    waa    chairman    of    tho    same 
committee    of    tho    House.    We    al- 
ways met  in  ctuifi-rence.  Theso  weroj 
the  most  important  conimiiiecs  of! 
(.'ongretiti   In    >>ur    llino    una    It    was  | 
in  my  capacity  as  chairman  as  woll  i 
(L*    our    close    porbonal    attachment 
that    gave    inn    exceptiou.il    oppur- 
tunllle.1  to  sec  and  study  our  great 
President. 


•"Ine      moat      exciting      vin)» 
Waahineton   during   the   w:i' 
the  sole  cxcoption  of  the  tit. 
tie    of    Bull    Run,    waa    whtn    ^     v 
eral   Jubal   A.   Karly   was   detaclu 
by  General  Lee  to  make  .'i  d»!aioi 
stration  against  WaHhlngton   in  thi 
hope  that  he  miKht  distract  (^laiit'a 
attention  fron>  tiie  siege  of  Pcicra- 
burg:   and    Richmond. 

"Early'a  inarch  was  fast  ;ind  tri- 
umphant and  if  he  had  only  lioeii 
a  bit  more  atgressive  he  could  have 
captured  tlie  city.  He  defo/ited  l-ow 
Wallace  at  the  Monocucy  ana 
stopped  only  in  rifle  shot  of  Vort 
Stevens,  Just  a  few  mliPs  from  tlie 
Capitol   and    In   6iglit   of   u. 

"I  was  tlie  only  member  of  Oon- 
gTcas  in  Washington  at  tJ»e  time, 
having'  Ju8t  come  back  froiu  a  vis^ 
It  to  Grant  at  City  Point.  Grant 
wasn't  at  all  concerned  about  ib^ar- 
ly,  but  after  Monocacy  he  Kent  two 
dlvUlons  under  General  Wright  to 
raliiforce  the  garrisons  north  of 
the  city. 

COUIiD    HK/LR    FERING 

*3ut  before  the  arrival  of  ihtae 
troopa  there  was  great  consterna- 
tion In  the  city  and  every  man 
capable  of  bearing^  arms  was  re- 
quested to  be  ready  at  call.  Troupa 
w<>re  hurryine  about  and  there  was 
a  panic  among  the  darkles  to  add 
to  the  excitement.  We  could  hear 
ttie  flrlng  plainly  and  the  best  of 
ua  were  apprehensive.  Ah  I  have 
already  said  Karly  could  have 
taken  the  city  If  he  had  only 
known  the  true  state  of  e.ffairs, 
but  with  his  small  army  he  t^ould 
not  have  held  it  forty-eitjht  hours. 
He  would  simply  have  found  hln\- 
aelf  in  a  trap,  but  the  moral  elTect 
of  such  a  contingency  would  have 
greatly  encouraged  tlie  Confed- 
eracy and  depressed  the  North. 

"Washington  was  always  a  hot- 
bed of  traitors  and  it  was  from 
these  that  I  feared  moat.  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  never  would  have  a 
guard  about  him  and  I  '  was  ap- 
prehensive that  he  might  be 
harmed.  He  came  and  went  like 
any  ordinary  business  man  and 
laughed  at  the  tears  of  his  friends. 
When  Early  came  so  near,  hov\r- 
ever,  I  determined  to  change  things 
(io  I  called  at  the  White  House 
and  as  usual  walked  in  and  up- 
stairs to  the  President's  office  un- 
challenged. 

"I  asked  the  President  why  he 
didn't  have  a  sentry  at  the  door 
and  he  replied  that  a  sentry  was 
not  needed  and  when  I  found  he 
would  nut  take  action  I  went  to 
Secretary  Btanton  and  laid  the 
matter  before  him.  Stanmn 
agi-eed  witli  my  view  and  that  day 
the  order  went  out  for  a  guard 
at  the  White  House  and  an  escort 
for  the  President  when  he  went 
about    town. 

TAUCED      OF      AS.SASSIN.VTIOX 

"I  hed  previously  talked  with 
Lincoln  of  his  habit  of  going  about 
unprotected  and  I  a.sked  him  If 
ha  ever  had  any  fear  of  as-sas- 
■inatlon.  This  Is  his  r^plv: 
'When  I  came  here.  Senator.  I  de- 
termined that  I  wouldn't  be  dying 
all  the  time.  One  man's  life  Is 
as  dear  as  another's  and  If  a  mnn 
takes  my  life  he  may  be  reasonably 
siu'e  that  he  will  lose  tils  own. 
I  have  thouf^ht  of  a.ssassinat  Ion, 
yes,  but  I  do  not  bellevo  that  it 
la    my   fate   to   die   that   way.' 

"I  am  aware  that  this  Is  In 
contradiction  of  some  of  his  bio- 
graphers, but  this  is  wh'  '  '  •,  colli 
said  to  me  and  he  was  jt  nan 
to  say  what  he  did  uot  bp 


MRS      lilNCOIiN'S     CKAKAanim  i 

"As  to  Mrs.  Lincoln  I  can  only : 
say  that  the  President  seemed  to 
be  greatly  devoted  to  her  and  my 
wife  loved  her  very  dearly.  Ah  First 
Lady  of  the  Land  Mrs.  Lincoln 
presided  at  the  White  House  with 
grace  and  dignity.  She  was  an 
Ideal  hostess  and  her  wit  and  ac- 
complishments made  her  more 
than  a  match  for  the  brilliant 
statesmen  and  member.i  of  tlie 
diplomatic  corps  who  frequented 
the  White  House,  Mrs.  Cole  and 
I  felt  quite  sure  that  the  terrible 
shock  of  the  President's  nssa.ssl- 
natlon  was  responsible  for  any 
peculiarities  that  might  have  de- 
veloped In  her  later  life  and  the 
death  of  three  of  her  boy.s  did 
not  serve  to  lighten  lier  load  of 
care. 

"Lincoln,  the  Hon  of  Ilbeity,  was 
the  greatest  man  of  Ills  time  be- 
cause h.'  wa.s  tho  gteatpst  .servant 
of  his  time.  Duty  was  liis  religion 
find  lie  loved  inankliid  .is  him.'^elf. 
It  is  enough  honor  for  all  time 
that  I  knew  him  aud  tiiat  h&  called 
me   (ri«n4>'* 


Stw^cskor  Qij,\e,      p-^ 


"Here  comes  the  handsomfist  man 
In   the  United   States!" 

Young:  Harry  Ford,  who  made  the 
remark,  was  standhig  oij  the  sidewalk 
In  front  of  his  father's  theater.  In  10th 
street,  in  M'abhington.  The  date  was 
April    14,    1865. 

.  The  man  of  whom  he  spoke,  Wilkea 
Bootli,  was  approaching  from  the  dii- 
roction  of  E  street.  He  waa  young — 
only  twenty-six  years  of  age — and 
faultlessly  dressed.  It  was  not  with- 
out good  reason  that  Ford  spoke  of 
him  in  such  terms  of  admiration;  ne- 
yond  question  he  was  one  of  the  hand- 
somest men  of  his  dtiy. 

It  was  just  about  noon,  and  Booth 
was  coming  to  the  theater,  as  he  did 
every  day,  to  get  his  mail.  An  actor 
by  profer^sion,  he  was  for  tlie  time  be- 
ing unemployed,  but  fi:)und  it  con- 
venient to  have  his  letters  addressed  t3 
Ford's. 

\Vhen  he  reached  the  theater  he 
passed  a  pleasant  word  with  Harry, 
asking  lilm  If  there  was  anything 
new.  Plarry  could  not  think  of  any- 
thing in  particular,  except  that  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  and  Mrs.  I^incoln  were 
coming  to  see  the  show  that  night.  A 
messenger  had  arrived  only  a  few 
minutes  earlier  with  a  request  that  a 
bo,\:  be  reserved  for  the  white  house 
party.  They  were  to  have  the  upper 
box  on  the  right  of  the  stagi-. 

The  colloquy  between  the  two  young 
men  lasted  only  a  minute  or  two. 
Then  Buoth  went  Into  the  theater,  got 
his  letters,  came  out,  sat  down  on  the 
steps,  read  his  mall,  and  remained 
thinking.  Finally  he  rose  to  his  feet 
and  walked  down  the  street  again,  In 
tho  direction  from  which  he  had 
come. 

Nobody  will  ever  know  what  were 
the  thoughts  that  passed  tliroiigh  the 
mind  of  the  actor  as  he  ."^at  there  on 
the  steps  after  putting  his  letters  in 
his  pocket.  But  there  seems  to  be 
good  reason  to  believe  that  during 
those  moments  the  plan  to  assassinate 
the  president  was  first  formed.  Here 
was  a  tempting  opportunity  to  avenge 
at  one  blow  the  fancied  wrongs  of  the 
south,  and  an  insane  impulse  bade 
him   seize  It. 

A  conspiracy  against  Mr.  Lincoln, 
In  which  Booth,  Payne,  Atzerott  and 
a  number  of  others  were  engaged,  had 
already  been  on  foot  for  quite  a  while. 
Those  In  the  plot  had  met  repeatedly,^ 
for  the  purpose  of  talking:  it  over,  at 
the  Klrkwood  house  (where  the 
Pflo'R-b  hotel  now  stands)  and  other 
places.  But  the  plan  In  view  was  not 
to  kill  the  president.  He  was  to  be 
kidnapped,  carried  south  to  Rich- 
mond, and  there  kept  as  a  hostage.  In 
order  to  compel  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  come  to  terms,  especially  with 
regard  to  an  exchange  of  prisoners. 

It  Is  not  unlikely  that  this  extraor- 
dinary project,  about  which  thert^  was 
more  than  a  dash  of  the  theatrical, 
originated  In  the  imaginative  brain  of 
Booth  himself.  But  circumstances 
did  not  work  out  favorably.  There 
was  one  occasion  on  which  It  might 
possibly  have  been  carried  through — 
when,  as  had  been  announced,  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  going  to  be  present  at  an 
entertainment  at  the  Soldiers'  home. 
Just  outside  of  Washington.  An  At- 
tempt was  made  to  seize  him,  either 
on  the  way  thither  or  coming  back. 
But  at  the  last  moment  Important 
business  Intervened,  and  Secretary 
Chase   was    sent   instead. 

This  failure.  when  the  scheme 
seemed  actually  on  the  \frgf  of  fru- 
ition, so  dishearti'ned  tbf  plotters  that 
most  of  them  backed  «)Ul,  abandoning 
the  conspiracy.  Such,  In  fact,  was  the 
Situation  that  had  arrived  on  the  fatal 
(nornlnK  of  April  H.  when  \\'llkei 
^qoth   came    to   ftord'd    Uieater    to   get 


his  mall,  and  learned,  incidentail>-, 
that  the  president  was  to  see  the 
play — "Our  American  Cousin,"  with 
Laura   Keene — that  evening. 

It  was  about  half  an  hour  after 
noon  when  the  young  actor,  getting 
up  from  the  steps  of  the  theater  on 
10th  street,  flicked  a  few  particles  of 
dust  from  his  irreproachable  panta- 
loons, and  walked  kway.  Nobody  I 
knows  what  he  did  during  the  after- 
noon; but  early  In  the  evening  he  met 
Payne  and  Atzerott  at  the  Clarendon 
hotel,  on  the  southwest  corner  of  9th 
and  F.  streets — a  site  now  occupied  by 
a  huee  granite  office  building.  By 
this  time  he  had  fully  matured  his 
plan  to  kill  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  he  un- 
folded It  to  his  fellow-conspirators. 
Pajne  agreed  to  undertake  the  part 
of  the  scheme  allotted  to  him.  which 
was  to  murder  Mr.  Stewart,  the  sec- 
retary of  state — -a  project  which  was 
afterward  carried  out  almost  with 
success.  Atzerott,  however,  refu.sed 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  busi- 
ness. He  said  that  he  had  been  per- 
fectly willing  to  try  to  kidnap  the 
president,  but  he  drew  the  line  at 
shedding  blood.  At  the  same  time  he 
made  no  attempt  to  interfere,  and,  as 
^f  to  wash  his  hands  of  the  whole  af- 
fair, immediately  left  the  city  by 
train. 

What  followed  is  a  matter  of  fa- 
miliar history.  Booth  went  to  the 
theater  about  10  o'clock  in  the  eve- 
ning, mounted  to  the  gallery,  and, 
watching  a  favorable  opportunity, 
stole  along  the  passageway  that  gave 
entrance  to  the  president's  box.  In 
those  days  the  chief  magistrate  of 
the  nation  was  not  guarded  by  detec- 
tives, as  is  now  the  case,  and  it  was 
easy  for  the  assassin  to  enter  the  box 
from  the  rear  and  shoot  Mr.  Lincoln 
In  the  back  of  the  head. 

Of  course  there  was  tremendous  ex- 
citement and  confusion,  during  which 
the  assassin  leaped  over  tht-  rail  of 
the  box  to  the  stage.  Catching  his 
foot  in  the  fiag  that  draped  the  box, 
he  fell  upon  the  stage  In  such  a  man- 


ner as  to  break  his  ankle.  Then,  ad- 
dressing to  the  aiiience  the  words 
"Sic  Semper  tyrannis!"  with  a  theatri- 
cal gesture,   he  turned  and  fled. 

Though  the  play  at  the  moment 
was  in  the  rnidat  of  its  performance, 
nobody  had  the  presence  of  mind  to 
try  to  stop  him,  and  he  succeeded  In 
reaching  the  alley  alongside  the  thea- 
ter, and  mounting  his  horse,  which 
had  been  left  there  in  charge  of  a 
boy.  Before  the  hue  and  cry  was 
fairly  on  foot  he  was  well  on  his  way 
,  toward  Surrattsville  (  now  Clinton). 
•  Mo.,  crossing  the  eastern  branch  of 
the  Potomac  by  the  navy  yard   bridge. 

The  story  of  the  man  hunt  that  fol- 
lowed has  been  too  often  told  to  be 
worth  reciting  here.  Riding  south-  j 
ward.  Booth  paused  at  the  house  of  a 
physician.  Dr.  Mudd,  about  thirty-six  | 
mfies  from  Washington,  to  have  his 
ankle  set.  Meanwhile  he  was  Joined  by 
Surrattsville,  he  was  polned  by  a 
the  young  man  named  Herold — a  half- 
witted fellow,  who  had  been  a  sort  of 
hanger-on  at  Ford's  theater,  and,  as 
was  natural,  a  great  admirer  of 
Booth.  He  was  afterward  hanged, 
together  with  Payne,  Atzerott  and 
Mrs.  Surratt,  but  persons  who  to-day 
are  best  acqualntc-d  with  the  details 
of  the  assassination  are  of  the  opinion 
that  he  was  innocent  of  complicity  in 
the   affair. 

Although  federal  troops  were  scour- ' 
Ing  the  country  on  both  sides  of  the 
Potomac,  in  pursuit  of  the  assassin,  a 
number  of  days  elapsed  before  he  was 
finally  run  down,  on  a  farm  not  far 
from  the  Rappahannock  river.  The 
barn  In  which  he  had  taken  refuge 
was  set  on  fire,  and,  after  Herold  had 
come  out  and  surrenderfid  hlm'selt. 
Booth,  who  declared  his  intention  to 
fight  ro  the  last,  was  shot,  thr<iu,^h 
a  crack  in  the  building,  hj.-  «  sergeant 
named    Boston    Corbett. 

Corbett  received  a  great  deal  of  ap- 
plause for  this  act,  for  which  he 
claimed  and  received  part  of  the  re- 
ward which  had  been  offered  for 
Booth,  dead  or  alive.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  however.  It  was  very  unfortu- 
nate that  the  matter  should  have  ter- 
minated in  such  a  way.  If  Booth  had 
been  captured.  Instead  of  being  killed. 
tho  lives  of  two  pprsrms,  afti  rward 
hanged,  though  almost  undoubtedly 
Innocent,  might  have  been  saved 
through  his  testimony. 

There  never  was  adequate  evidence 
to  show  that  young  Herold  was  Im- 
plicated in  the  conspiracy  or  con- 
cerned in  the  crime.  Of  Mrs.  Surratt 
the  same  thing  might  be  said.  But 
public  sentiment  was  passionately  in- 
flamed, as  was  natural  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  demanded  victims. 
Consequently,  Mrs.  Surratt  and  the 
half-witted  youth  perished  on  the 
scaffold   with   Payne   and   Atzerott. 

The  bullett  fired  by  Boston  Corbett 
struck  Booth  In  the  neck,  severed  the 
spinal  cord  and  killed  him  Instantly. 
His  body  was  put  aboard  a  little 
steamer  and  carried  up  the  Potomac 
to  the  Washington  navy  yard,  where 
'♦  was  transferred  to  the  monitor 
Montauk  at  night.  What  became  of 
It  frum  that  time  on  is  more  or  less 
a  mist.>r>-.  The  understanding  Is  that 
it  was  removed  from  the  monitor  and 
buried  under  the  old  penitentiary  at 
the  AVashlngton  arsenal.  But  official 
records  on  the  subject  are  surprislng- 
iv  incomplete,  and  even  to  this  day 
the  tinul  disposition  of  the  assassin's 
remains  Is  a  carefully  kept  secret, 
known  only  to  a  very  few  persons. 

A  story  has  often  been  published  to 
the  effect  that  Booth's  body,  about 
four  vears  after  its  burial  in  the 
manner  described,  was  dug  up  and 
transferred  by  friends  to  a  cemetery 
In  Baltimore.  There  Is  .lOt  the  slight- 
est truth  In  such  a  statement,  how- 
ever. th.»  fa<H  being  that  the  skelton, 
strung  together  with  wires.  Is  still 
prescr\ed  and  in  the  possession  of  tho 
govermnent.  though  hidden  from  pub- 
lic view.  The  war  depaitiucnt  could 
tell  where  It  now  Is  if  It  chose. 

The   body     never       underwent     any 

proper    Identification,     and    there     are 

not   a  few  persons  to-day   whoactually 

.believe   that   It    was   not    Wilkes   Booth 

I  who    was    shot    to    death    In    the    barn, 


I4c»u?   UvAt^U    C^>^^*.   +c"t>i^,    ?    <^ 


but  some  other  man.  Published  re- 
ports In  the  newspapers  have  even 
gone  so  far  as  to  identify  one  Indi- 
vWual  or  another  as  the  assassin^ 
who.  according  to  the  theory  thus 
promulgated,  made  his  escape  and 
fived  for  many  years,  under  an  as- 
sumed name,  in  this  or  that  part  of 
the  country.  There  is  no  reasonable 
doubt  however,  that  such  notions  are 
uttorlv   without   ba.sis   in   tact. 

Mr 'Lincoln  died  at  7:20  o  clock  on 
the  morning  after  he  was  shot,  in  a 
small  brick  house  directly  opposite 
Ford's  theater,  to  which  he  was  car- 
ried This  house  Is  now  a  Lincoln 
museum,  filled  with  memorials  of  the 
martyr  president,  •"'^1"'J'"»  *^%;f ' 
silk  hat  which  he  wore  on  the  fatal 
night,  the  chair  in  which  he  sat  when 
the  bullet  was  fired,  a  lock  of  his  hair, 
the  cradle  In  which  he  was  rocked  as 
an  infant,  a  wreath  from  his  coffin,  a 
rail  of  his  own  splitting,  and  a  great 
variety  of  other  such  objects. 

Most  interesting  of  all  are  photo- 
graphs of  the  execution  of  Payne  At- 
lerott.  Herold  and  Mrs.  Surratt.  m 
the  yard  of  the  penitentiary.  The 
first  picture  In  the  series  shows  the 
reading  of  the  death  warrant  while 
fnendlv  persons  shelter  Mrs.  Surratt 
from  the  sun  with  umbrellas-the  day 
being  frightfully  hot.  In  the  second 
photograph  the  executioners  are  put- 
tinff  black  caps  on  the  doomed  pris-  ; 
oners  and  in  the  third  the  latter  are 
seen  swinging  from  the  gallows,  whie 
soldiers  ranged  along  the  walls  of  the 
prison  vard  look  down  upon  the  dis- 
mal spectacle— the  final  termination  of 
a  wretched  and  horftfying   tregedy. 
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IV. 


Premonition  of  Deaili  in  His 


IT  A\as  on  the  evening  of  April  14,  ISOO. 
Uijt  the  shot  was  lired  which  ended 
L/Micoln's  Kreat  career.  Curiously 
ennuKli  jMr.  Lincoln  had  a  presentiment 
ikil  that  fateful  day  that  something  onii- 
lious  and  important  v\-as  itupemlinjr.  owing 
lo  a  dieam  which  he  had  the  niglit  be- 
foie. 

Tliis  is  all  tlie  more  remarkable  be- 
ciiii.se  all  Washington  was  rejoicing  over 
(he  neu's  of  the  uninterrupted  series  of 
\  iciories  that  had  been  coming  in  for 
ever  a  week  past.  Lee  had  surrendered, 
Itiehmond  had  fallen,  Petersburg  had 
been  evacuated.  Jerterson  Davis  had  lied, 
and  Mobile  had  been  seliied  by  the  \  ie- 
lurious   force.s   in    the    far  South. 

Yet,  In  spite  of  the  all-pervading  joy, 
there  was  a  cloud  on  Jjlncoln's  mind. 
That  morning  at  the  breakfast  table  in 
tho  White  House  he  told  of  his  dream. 
At  the  family  board  was  his  son.  Captain 
Robert  T.  Lincoln,  who  was  then  aide- 
de-camp  on  General  Grant's  staff,  and 
had  just  come  in  from  camp. 

Soon  after  breakfast  there  was  a  Cab- 
inet meeting  and  Mr.  Lincoln  again  re- 
peated his  dream,  which  Secretary 
A^'elles,  of  the  Navy  Department,  related 
as    follows: 

"Mr.  Lincoln  said  that  he  dreamed  that 
he  seemed  to  be  In  a  singular  and  Inde- 
scribable vessel,  moving  with  great  rapid- 
ity toward  a  dark  and  indefinite  shore. 
lie  thought  it  must  bo  something  that 
was  going  to  happen  to  General  Sher- 
man or  his  army  because  he  had  been 
thinking  of  Sherman  the  night  before  and 
■wa.s  anxious  about  him,  as  Sherman'.^ 
division  was  the  only  one  that  still  had  a 
hostile  army  to  contend  with,  for,  added 
Air.  Lincoln.  'I  know  of  no  other  im- 
portant event  that  is  likely  to  liappen.'  '" 
lint  as  the  day  wore  on  he  seemed  to 
di.<;niiss  .this  gloomy  presentiment  from 
his  mind,  and  Secretary  Stanton,  noticing 
this,   remarked   aftorward: 

"lie  Was  more  cheerful  and  happy  than 
1  had. ever  scon  him;  rejoiced  at  the  near 
prospect  of  a  limi  and  durable  peace  at 
home  and  abro.id.  The  kindness  and  lui- 
niaiiity  of  his  disposition  and  tlio  tendi:i- 
and  furgiviiig  spirit  that  so-eminentiy 
distinguisiied  him  wcro  never  more  ap^ 
parent," 


Ijate  in  the  atlcrnoou  the  t'iiniil>-iiL 
went  for  a  drive,  according  to  his  •usual 
custom,  and  was  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Lincoln.  Uy  that  time  the  melancholy 
tiioughts  of  the  morning  seem  lo  havj 
disappeared,   lor  he  saiii   to  his  wiiV-: 

'•-Mary,  we  have  had  a  hard  time  uf 
it  .since  wt!  came  to  Wushin.LClon,  but  the 
War  is  over,  and  with  God's  blessing  we 
may  hope  for  four  years  oC  peace  and 
happiness,  and  then  we  will  go  back  lo 
Illinois  and  pass  the  rest  of  our  lives 
in  quiet.  We  have  laid  up  some  nionev', 
and  during  this  term  we  will  try  to  save 
up  some  more,  but  we  shall  not  have 
enough  to  support  lis.  We  will  go  baej-: 
to  Illinois  and  1  '  will  open  up  a  law 
office  at  Springheld  or  Chicago  and  prac- 
tise law,  and  at  least  do  enough  to  ,givo 
us  a  livelihood." 

So  far  had  the  President's  niind  i)e- 
come  relieved  that  he  gave  himself  up  lo 


)j1' :isurc:  n.i-  ihe  rest,  ui'  ilic  day.  i;i,\- 
ernor  Ogle.sby,  writing  ot  that  last  event- 
ful  day,   said: 

"Lincoln,  just  before  dlnn(-r  got  lo 
reading  some  humorous  book.  I  think 
it  Mas  -John  Phoeni.\-.'  Thoy  kept  send- 
ing for  him  to  come  to  dinner,  lie 
promise.l  <'aeh  time  to  go.  but  would  keep 
on  reading  the  book.  Finally  ho  got  a 
soi-t  of  peremptory  order  that  he  must 
come  to  dinner  at  once.  It  was  e.\- 
plaiiied  lo  me  bj  the  old  man  at  the 
door  that  they  were  going  to  have 
a  little  dinner  party  and  then  go  to 
the    theatre." 

The  Presideiiilal  jiarty  arrived  at  the 
theatre  late,  but  the  audience  was  an- 
tieipaling  their  arrival,  for  it  had  been 
aniiouneed  in  the  afternoon  papers  that 
the  I'resident,  his  wife  and  Gen.  Grant 
;ind  j\Irs.  Grant  would  be  present  at  the 
benefit  pei-fomiance  to  be  tendered  Laura 


Dream. 

Iveeiie. 

The  pl.ay  stopped  upon  lUr.  Lincoln'* 
entrance,  the  band  struck  up  "Hail  to 
the  Chief."  while  the  audience  cheered 
wildly.  The  play  was  a  comedy — "Our 
American  Cousin" — and  the  President 
seemed  to  enjoy  it  thoroughly.  He 
lau.Liheil  li(>aitily  at  the  jokes  and  con- 
versed humorously  between  the  first  and 
second   and    third   acts. 

In  the  second  scene  of  the  third  apt 
a  man  opened  the  door  of  the  President's 
box  so  softly  that  uo  one  heard  him 
and  entered  the  box,  but  tho  people  in 
the  box  were  so  Intent  on  the  play  that 
they  did  not  notice  him.  This  dark 
figiu-e  was  Uie  embodiment  of  the  Presi- 
dent's awful  dream,  but  ho  was  then 
oblivious  to  it.  Then  camo  the  shot, 
heard  not  only  round  the  world,  but  that 
will  echo  down  through  all  Uuin^n  lil3< 
tory.  - 
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LINCOLN'S  APPARITION  AND  DREAMS 


The  New  York  Mail  published  in  1887  a  feature  article 
on  Abraham  Lincoln  by  Ward  H.  Lamon  with  the  sub- 
title "Strange  Presentiments — Curious  Dreams."  The 
introduction  encouraged  one  to  anticipate  a  compilation 
of  "the  dreams  of  his  (Lincoln's)  childhood,  of  his  youth- 
ful days,  and  of  his  maturer  years." 

Before  the  author  reached  the  beginning  of  his  argu- 
ment he  qualified  his  scope  of  interest  by  stating  "it  is 
my  purpose  in  this  paper  to  confine  myself  to  the  strange 
dreams  and  presentiments  which  Mr.  Lincoln  had  while 
occupying  the  White  House."  While  this  greatly  reduced 
his  field  of  observation,  yet  still  one  had  a  keen  interest 
in  what  Mr.  Lamon  would  present,  especially  so,  because 
he  stated  he  would  relate  Lincoln's  presentiments  and 
dreams  as  "I  heard  them  from  his  own  lips." 

The  only  apparition  mentioned,  the  old  Janus  story, 
did  not  take  place  during  the  White  House  days,  but  back 
in  the  Lincoln  Home  at  Springfield,  Illinois,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1860.  The  only  dreams  related  were  the  "Victory" 
and  the  "Funeral"  dreams,  likewise  known  to  most  stu- 
dents of  Lincolniana. 

The  fact  that  the  apparition  and  the  two  dreams,  con- 
stituted all  that  Lamon  had  to  offer  in  this  3,000  word 
essay  which  started  out  with  so  much  promise,  makes  a 
person  wonder  if  the  whole  realm  of  superstition  and 
mystery  which  is  supposed  to  have  so  greatly  influenced 
Lincoln  is  not  very  much  of  a  hoax  itself.  It  is  true  that 
in  the  White  House  the  same  "Victory"  dream  may  have 
been  experienced  on  many  occasions  before  major  mili- 
tary enterprises,  but  to  classify  Lincoln  as  a  perpetual 
dreamer  who  was  guided  or  greatly  influenced  by  optical 
illusions  or  by  subconscious  visions  is  far  from  factual. 

THE  JANUS  APPARITION 

Noah  Brooks  who  did  some  secretarial  work  for  Lincoln 
contributed  an  article  to  Harper's  Magazine  for  July, 
1865,  which  gives  one  of  the  earlier  versions  of  the 
Springfield  apparition.  Brooks  states  that  he  is  using 
as  far  as  possible  "Lincoln's  own  words,"  although  they 
differ  considerably  from  Lamon's  version.  This  is  the 
Brooks  account: 

"It  was  just  after  my  election  in  1860,  when  the  news 
had  been  coming  in  thick  and  fast  all  day,  and  there  had 
been  a  great  'Hurrah,  boys!'  so  that  I  was  well  tired  out, 
and  went  home  to  rest,  throwing  myself  down  on  a  lounge 
in  my  chamber.  Opposite  where  I  lay  was  a  bureau,  with 
a  swinging-glass  upon  it" — (and  here  he  got  up  and 
placed  furniture  to  illustrate  the  position) — "and,  looking 
in  that  glass,  I  saw  myself  reflected,  nearly  at  full  length; 
but  my  face,  I  noticed,  had  two  separate  and  distinct 
images,  the  tip  of  the  nose  of  one  being  about  three 
inches  from  the  other.  I  was  a  little  bothered,  perhaps 
startled  and  got  up  and  looked  in  the  glass,  but  the  il- 
lusion vanished.  On  lying  down  again  I  saw  it  a  second 
time — plainer  if  possible,  than  before;  and  then  I  no- 
ticed that  one  of  the  faces  was  a  little  paler  say  five 
shades,  than  the  other.  I  got  up  and  the  thing  melted 
away  and  I  went  off  and,  in  the  excitement  of  the  hour, 
forgot  all  about  it — nearly,  but  not  quite,  for  the  thing 
would  once  in  a  while  come  up,  and  give  me  a  little  pang, 
as  though  something  uncomfortable  had  happened." 

Lincoln  is  supposed  to  have  made  this  comment  on  Mrs. 
Lincoln's  reaction  to  this  dream:  "I  was  to  be  elected  to 
a  second  term  of  office  and  that  the  paleness  of  one  of 
the  faces  was  an  omen  that  I  should  not  see  life  through 
that  term." 


VICTORY  DREAM 

This  most  familiar  of  the  Lincoln  dreams  may  be  called 
the  Victory  Dream,  but  apparently  he  had  the  same  dream 
when  the  results  were  not  so  favorable.  Possibly  the 
most  accurate  account  of  the  dream  is  found  in  the 
Diary  of  Gideon  Welles,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  who 
states  he  wrote  it  down  three  days  after  it  had  been 
related.  It  was  mentioned  at  a  cabinet  meeting  the  day 
of  Lincoln's  assassination  and  Welles  asked  the  Presi- 
dent what  the  remarkable  dream  could  be: 

"He  said  it  related  to  your  (my)  element,  the  water; 
that  he  seemed  to  be  in  some  singular,  indescribable  ves- 
sel, and  that  he  was  moving  with  great  rapidity  towards 
an  indefinite  shore;  that  he  had  this  dream  preceding 
Sumter,  Bull  Run,  Antietam,  Gettysburg,  Stone  River, 
Vicksburg,  Wilmington,  etc.  General  Grant  said  Stone 
River  was  certainly  no  victory,  and  he  knew  of  no  great 
results  which  followed  from  it.  The  President  said  how- 
ever that  might  be,  his  dream  preceded  that  fight. 

"I  had,"  the  President  remarked,  "this  strange  dream 
again  last  night,  and  we  shall,  judging  from  the  past, 
have  great  news  very  soon.  I  think  it  must  be  from 
Sherman.  My  thoughts  are  in  that  direction,  as  are 
most  of  yours." 

Lamon's  version  of  the  dream  which  Lincoln  always 
saw  before  a  victory  was  quite  different  but  apparently 
the  same  victory  dream.  He  claims  Lincoln  saw: 

"A  ship  sailing  away  rapidly,  badly  damaged,  and  our 
victorious  vessels  in  close  pursuit.  He  also  saw  the  close 
of  a  battle  on  land,  the  enemy  routed  and  our  forces  in 
possession  of  the  vantage  ground  of  incalculable  impor- 
tance." Lamon  claims  Lincoln  had  this  dream  before  the 
battle  of  Antietam,  Gettysburg  and  other  signal  en- 
gagements. 

FUNERAL  DREAM 
The  dream  told  by  Lamon  in  which  Lincoln  visualizes 
his   own   funeral    is    also    well-known    and   the    Lamon 
reminiscence  of  it  is  used  here: 

"I  soon  began  to  dream.  There  seemed  to  be  a  death- 
like stillness  about  me.  Then  I  heard  subdued  sobs,  as  if 
a  number  of  people  were  weeping.  I  thought  I  left  my 
bed  and  wandered  downstairs.  There  the  silence  was 
broken  by  the  same  pitiful  sobbing,  but  the  mourners 
were  invisible.  I  went  from  room  to  room.  No  living  per- 
son was  in  sight,  but  the  same  mournful  sounds  of  dis- 
tress met  me  as  I  passed  along.  It  was  light  in  all  the 
rooms;  every  object  was  familiar  to  me;  but  where  were 
all  the  people  who  were  grieving  as  if  their  hearts  would 
break?  I  was  puzzled  and  alarmed.  What  could  be  the 
meaning  of  all  this?  Determined  to  find  the  cause  of  a 
state  of  things  so  mysterious  and  so  shocking  I  kept  on 
until  I  arrived  at  the  'East  Room'  which  I  entered.  There 
I  met  with  a  sickening  surprise.  Before  me  was  a 
catafalque  on  which  rested  a  corpse  wrapped  in  funeral 
vestments.  Around  it  were  stationed  soldiers  who  were 
acting  as  guards,  and  there  was  a  throng  of  people,  some 
gazing  mournfully  upon  the  corpse,  whose  face  was 
covered;  others  weeping  pitifully.  'Who  is  dead  in  the 
White  House?'  I  demanded  of  one  of  the  soldiers. 
'The  President,'  was  the  answer.  'He  was  killed  by  an  as- 
sassin.' Then  came  a  loud  burst  of  grief  from  the  crowd 
which  awoke  me  from  my  dream.  I  slept  no  more  that 
night;  and  although  it  was  only  a  dream,  I  have  been 
strangely  annoyed  by  it  ever  since." 

Lincoln  mentioned  a  dream  about  a  pistol  in  posses- 
sion of  "Tad,"  and  Herndon  claims  that  Mrs.  Lincoln 
recalled  that  one  time  the  President  dreamed  that  the 
White  House  was  on  fire.  Aside  from  these  two,  and 
the  three  others  presented  above  one  would  be  at  a  loss 
to  find  recorded  many  more  presentiments  or  dreams 
recalled  by  the  President. 


WAS  IT  COINCIDENCE?  ^-^/^ 

The  Stranire  Tlilni;  That  Uiii>i>cuca  at 
I'ithole  the  Mffht  Liucolu  Wus  Shot. 

"I  may  forgot  hII  of  the  numerous  re- 
markable and  st.-irtllng  Incldv^nts  lliat  woro 
a  ))art  of  the  pioneer  Oevelopmonts  of  tho 
Pennsylvania  oil  regions— and  I  have  for- 
Kotten  many  of  them— but  there  Is  one 
that  Is  Indelibly  lmpreHs.-.>d  upon  my  mind, 
as  It  no  doubt  Is  on  the  minds  of  every 
Hurvlvlnfir  participant  In  the  dotnRS  of 
those  lively  days,"  said  one  of  those  old- 
timers.  "The  famous  old  Homestead  well, 
where  oil  was  struck  In  the  early  part  oC 
18G5,  was  the  gusher  that  started  the  ruali 
to  I'ltholc  CreL-k  and  brou^iht  Into  exist- 
ence In  tho  wilderness  a  city  of  liO.OOO  In- 
habitants almost  as  quickly  as  It  could  1 
have  be-m  done  by  the  magic  of  Aladdin's  j 
lump.  John  Wilkes  Booth  was  on  a  visit  ' 
to  tlie  oil  country  about  that  time,  looking 
for  Investments,  and  he  paid  $lt.,(m  for  a 
onc-thlrteeuth  Interest  In  the  Homestead  ^ 
well,  on  was  selling  for  fi  a  barrel  then, 
and  the  Homestead  was  gushing  hundreds 
of  barrels  a  d.iy. 

"When  the  news. came  In  April  that  Lee 
had  surrendered  and  that  the  war  v/as 
over,  among  tho  hundreds  of  flags  that 
were  floated  in  Pithole  as  evidences  of  th& 
joy  that  was  felt  over  the  great  event  was 
one  from  the  top  of  the  derrick  at  the 
Homestead  well.  When,  quickly  following 
these  glad  tidings,  the  terrible  news  was 
received  of  the  assassination  of  President 
Lincoln,  every  one  of  these  flags  except 
one  was  lowered  to  htflf-niast  as  a  mark 
of  the  peoi)le's  mourning  for  tho  martyred 
chief.  That  one  flag  was  the  one  that  had 
been  raised  over  the  Homestead  well  In  re- 
joicing for  the  triumph  of  our  arms— the 
w?ll  of  which  the  President's  assassin  was 
part  owner.  Why  was  that  flag  unlow- 
ered?  P.ecau.s:e  on  the  evening  of  April  14, 
1SG5,  at  the  very  minute  that  Booth  flred 
his  fatal  shot  at  the  President,  an  explo- 
sion as  of  a  clap  of  thunder  shook  Pithole 
City,  and  angry  flamss  inytantly  wrapped 
the  Homestead  well  /rom  base  to  summit. 
When  the  sad  news  .was  received  at  Pithole 
of  th-9  death  of  Lincoln  the  town  was  over- 
hung with  a  pall  as  black  as  night  from 
the  smoke  that  rose  from  the  ruins  of  the 
well  that  had  poured  money  Into  the  assas- 
sin's hands;  morey,  no  doubt,  which  he 
u.serl  in  laying  out  and  perfecting  his  mur- 
derous plans.  The  flag  that  had  floated 
from  the  derrick  was  consumed  with  the 
rest  of  the  property. 

"Of  course,  matter-of-fact  people  at  Pit- 
hole  and  elsewhere  in  the  region  said  that 
the  explosion  that,  mi'.de  a  consuming  pillar 
of  flro  and  a  pall  of  smoke  of  the  Home- 
stead well  would  have  occurred  just  the 
same  If  the  President  hat]  not  been  assas- 
sinated, but  they  were  few  compared  wllhi 
those  who  d.eclared  that  the  coincidence 
was  too  startlmgl  and  appalling  to  have 
been  other  than  ti  visitation  of  the  wrath 
of  Providence  against  the  wretched  Booth. 
And  there  are  a  good  many  hard-headed 
folks  who  hold  to  that  opinion  still."— Nevr 
York  Sun.  ' 
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HEARTACHES  AND  STOMACH-ACHES 

IN  THE  WHITE  HOUSE 


Lincoln 


Fearing  Suicide,  Li 
Dared  Not  Carry  Knife 

T/i(.s  (,s  the  second  of  a  series  o/  six  articles  on  "Heart- 
aches and  Stomach-aches  in  the  White  House"  by  Justus  J. 
Schif feres,  Ph.  D.,  director  of  the  Health  Education  Council 
and  a  jormer  health  cdiiratmn  instructor  at  Cohanbui  Uni- 
versity. Succeeding  articles  will  appear  in  The  Daily 
Register. 

By  Justus  J.  Schiffcrcs 

(Cnpynklit    1956) 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  "psycho,"  oi-,  as  he  himself  put 
it,  a  "hypo".  Lincohi  suffered  from  psychoneurotic  depres- 
sions throughout  most  of  his  adult  life  and  was  often  on 
the  verge  of  suicide. 

The  "log-cabin  presidents,"  from  Andrew  Jackson 
through  Abraham  Lincoln,  seem  to  have  been  more  subject 
to  mental  illness  than  the  "gentlemen  presidents,"  George 
Washington  through  John  Quincy  Adams,  who  preceded 
them.  ,^ 

Though  it  cannot  be  proved,  Lincoln's  tendency  toward 
suicidal  mental  illness  was  probably  set  off  by  the  death  of 
his  beloved  mother,  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln,  when  young  Abe 
was  a  stripling  of  9.  She  had  known  and  nourished  his  inner 
dreams  and  visions  and  she  was  suddenly  snatched  from 
him. 

Lincoln's  mental  depres- 
sions were  often  masked  by 
hilarity  and  telling  jokes, 
for  which  he  was  famous. 
This  is  the  familiar  pattern 
of  the  manic  -  depressive 
cycle.  Pyschiatrists'  call  it 
a  mood  swing  —  from  the 
too  gay  to  the  over-morbid. 
Fortunately  Lincoln  was 
not  a  drinker.  It  was  his 
relationships  with  women 
that  most  often  drove  him 
nearly  to  suicide. 

To     Mary     Owen,     of 

New    Salem,    111,,    Lincoln 

wrote    on    Dec.    13,    1836: 

"Mary— I    have    been    sick 

pvcr  since  my  arrival  .  .  . 

Things  I  cannot  account  for 

have  conspired  and  gotten 

my  spirits  so  low  that  I  feel 

I  would  rather  be  any  place 

in  the  world  than  here." 

Lincoln's  next  groat  depres-sion    began    on    what    he 

called  "the  fatal  first  of  January,  1841."  Again  the  cause 

was  a  woman,  Mary  Todd.  That  date  had  been  set  for  their 

wedding.  But  Lincoln  couldn't  go  through  with  it. 

Again  he  became  moibully  depressed,  "haunted  by  blue 
devils."  His  law  partner.  Hcrndon.  and  others  recognized 
his  feeling  of  calamity,  kept  a  careful  watch  on  him  and 
kept  knives  and  razors  away  from  him. 


Abraham  Lincoln 

A  Series  of  Shocks 


Feared  Knives 

Lincoln's  own  fear  that  he  might  destroy  himself  was 
expressed  to  a  fellow-member  of  the  Illinois  state  legisla- 
■  ture,  Robert  L.  Wilson.  Many  years  later,  after  Lincoln's 
assassination,  Wilson  wrote  to  Herndon  (Feb.  10,  1866): 

"When  by  himself,  Lincoln  told  me,  he  was  so  over- 
come by  mental  depression  he  never  dared  carry  a  knife 
in  his  pocket.  As  long  as  I  was  acquainted  with  him  .  .  . 
he  never  carried  a  pocket-knife." 

Lincoln  finally  married  Mary  Todd  Nov.  4,  1842.  One 
week  later  he  wrote  to  a  friend:  "Nothing  new  here,  except 
my  marrying,  which  to  me  is  a  matter  of  profound  wonder." 
Their  first  child,  long-lived  Robert  Todd  Lincoln,  was  born 
nine  months  later. 

Son  Dies 

Apparently  Lincoln  transferred  most  of  his  intimate 
love  feelings  from  his  wife  to  his  children.  But  he  took  his 
manic-depressive  temperament  with  him  to  the  White 
House. 

The  final  great  emotional  shock  of  his  life  occurred 
when  he  was  already  president  of  the  United  States.  In 

LINCOLN— 

Conlinucd  from  Page  Ona 

February,    1862,   his   favorite   son.   William,   whose   mere 
presence  was  a  comfort  to  him,  died. 

Lincoln  shut  himself  up  in  a  darkened  room.  He  was  in 
lit  tor  despair.  Terrified,  Mary  Todd  Lincoln  summoned  help. 
Out  of  the  depths  of  his  depression  came  a  rchorn  faith  and 
a  vision  of  the  Supreme  Being  as  a  personal  God  and 
Father.  Through  Willie's  death,  Lincoln  haU  found  a  new 
serenity.  .      , 

But  for  the  rest  of  his  residence  in  the  White  House, 
his  sallow,  haggard  face,  dark-circled  eyes  reflected  the 
exhaustion  of  the  nation  that  grew  month  by  the  month 
with  the  war  between  the  states. 

Weary  and  Haggard 

A  few  weeks  after  his  second  inauguration,  Horace 
Greeley  wrote  in  his  Tribune:  "When  we  last  saw  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, he  looked  so  weary  and  haggard  that  he  seemed  un- 
likely to  Ji\e  out  his  Icrni." 

An  assassin's  bullet  finally  killed  Lincoln,  tallest  and 
strongest  of  American  presidents.  Nothing  new  in  today's 
medical  science  could  ha\e  saved  him  once  the  bullet 
struck.  . 

In  the  White  House  and  before,  Lincoln  suffered  from 
three  disorders  common  to  many  people:  Chronic  constipa- 
tion, migraine  headaches,  and  sore  feet. 

For  constipation  Lincoln  doctored  himself  with  blue- 
mass  pills.  But  shortly  after  his  inauguration  he  gave  them 
up  because  they  ceased  to  work  and  made  him  irritable. 

Lincoln's  corns  and  callouses  in  the  White  House  were 
treated  by  chiropodist  Isacher  Zachanc.  He  did  such  a  good 
job  that  Lincoln  ga\e  him  an  autographed  testimonial. 
Mild  Smallpox 

While  president, 'Lincoln  contracted  a  mild  form  of 
smallpox  (varioloid)  following  a  visit  trom  a  woman  who 
had  just  attended  a  patient  in  a  pesthouse. 

Lincoln  jested  about  this  ailment,  which  confined  him 
0  bed  for  two  weeks.  Thinking  of  the  constant  requests  to 
him  for  favors  he  had  to  deny,  he  said,  "Now  I  have  some- 
thing that  1  can  give  to  everybody." 


"D^^ivwv  v^es    •<^v  --^«'    '"i  ^ .  p  ^ 


V  The  newspapers  took  his  illness  more  seriously,  bvei^ 
the  London  Spectator  speculated  on  what  effect  Lincoln's 
death  might  have  on  the  course  of  the  war. 

It  described  the  man  who  would  succeed  Lincoln,  Vice- 
President  Hannibal  Haniblin,  and  concluded:  "Let  us  hope, 
however,  that  there  will  be  no  occasion  to  substitute  a 
Hannibal  for  an  Abraham  in  the  political  patriarcbate." 

More  Human 

Unquestionably  Lincoln's  psychoneurosis,  hypochondria 
and  host  of  common  ailments  affected  his  outlook  on  life 
and  people.  Probably  it  made  him  more  hunjan.-rrtore  anx- 
ious to  abolish  human  slavery  so  that  government  of,  by 
and  for  the  people  might  not  perish  from  the  earth.,. 

Much  of  the  world's  best  and  most  important  work  has 
been  done  by  its  psychoneurotics,  from  the  patriarch  Abra- 
ham onwards. 

"  -Among  the'  other  "log-cabin  presidents"  preceding  Lin- 
coln, rnsgnklin  Pierce,  too.  suffered  from  extreme  depres- 
sions (and  lost  a  son);  Andrew  Jackson  and  Polk  were 
sickened  and  prematurely  aged  by  their  years  in  office; 
Buchanan,  bachelor  president,  suffered  from  a  tragic  early- 
life  romance  an<l  probably  from  rheumatic  heart  disease; 
dyspetic,  neuralgic.  William  Henry  Harrison,  "Old  Tippe- 
canoe," *died  one  month  after  assuming  office  from  virus 
pneumonia.       '^    " 

Hard-bitten  old  Zachary  Taylor  was  carried  off  IG 
months  after  his  inauguration  by  cholera  complicated  by 
previous  intestinal  infections  common  to  military  life  and 
by  eating  tOQ  many  cherries  at  a  Fourth  of  July  celebration 
in  1850.     -  \;,.. 

Lincoln's  j()i*pcfessors  in  the  White  House  suffered  less 
from  infectiohfv^nd  more  from  the  degenerative  diseases, 
like  cancer' and  heart^  disease,  which  began  taking  an,  in- 
creasing toll  of  all  Americans. 
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first  head  of  the  department  with  the  rank  of  Commis- 
sioner. Newton  was  born  in  Burlington  County,  New 
Jersey,  on  March  31,  1800  and  after  receiving  a  com- 
mon school  education,  he  married  and  settled  on  a  farm 
in  Delaware  County,  Pennsylvania.  Recognized  as  a 
model  farmer  of  his  state  he  attended  many  agricul- 
tural association  meetings  and  over  a  long  period  of 
years  was  active  in  urging  Congress  to  establish  a 
national  department  of  agriculture. 

Newton  had  brought  a  plan  for  a  separate  department 
to  the  attention  of  Presidents  Harrison,  Taylor,  Fill- 
more, Buchanan  and  Lincoln,  whose  personal  acquaint- 
ance he  enjoyed.  Even  as  a  government  official  he  con- 
tinued to  reside  on  his  well  stocked  Pennsylvania  farm 
and  every  week  he  sent  fresh  butter  to  the  White  House. 

The  Commissioner  was  a  Quaker  and  Lincoln  called 
him  "Friend  Newton"  when  they  played  chess.  Newton 
is  also  said  to  have  acted  as  a  temporary  banker  and 
household  intermediary  when  Mrs.  Lincoln  sought  his 
advice  regarding  excessively  large  department  store  ac- 
counts she  could  not  pay  and  which  she  feared  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  President.  Newton,  according 
to  one  authority,  would  put  up  the  money  to  pay  the 
bills,  if  the  accounts  were  not  too  large,  and  later  Mrs. 
Lincoln  would  repay  him.  However,  if  the  bills  were 
quite  large  Newton  would  intercede  with  Lincoln  in 
behalf  of   Mrs.   Lincoln. 

On  one  occasion  Commissioner  Newton  accompanied 
Mrs.  Lincoln  to  Georgetown  to  see  a  Mrs  Laury,  a 
spiritualist,  who  "made  wonderful  revelations  to  her 
about  her  little  son  Willy  .  .  .  and  also  about  things  on 
the  earth." 

As  an  agricultural  official  Newton  had  a  stormy 
career.  His  formal  education  was  limited  and  his  critics 
claimed  that  he  was  practically  illiterate  and  utterly 
incompetent.  Yet  Newton  is  credited  with  having  set 
into  motion  a  well  organized  department. 

Perhaps  the  worst  charge  that  can  be  brought  against 
Newton  is  that  he  was  a  gossip  and  engaged  in  cabinet 
intrigue.  As  a  confidant  of  Edward  Bates,  the  Attorney 
General,  he  was  constantly  repeating  rumors  about  a 
remodeling  and  a  rearrangement  of  the  Cabinet.  New- 
ton even  told  Bates  in  great  secrecy  "that  General 
Halleck  was  a  confirmed  opium-eater."  Incidentally, 
Newton  kept  Bates  well  supplied  with  a  good  variety  of 
seeds,  and  the  Attorney-General  called  Newton  the  "head 
farmer  of  the  country." 

At  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  Departinent, 
neither  Congress,  the  President  or  the  Commissioner 
agreed  upon  what  it  should  accomplish.  To  the  credit 
of  the  Commissioner  several  capable  scientists;  Town- 
send  Glover,  the  entomologist;  Charles  Wetherill,  the 
chemist;  Lewis  Bollman,  the  statistician;  and  William 
Saunders,  the  botanist,  were  assigned  important  po- 
sitions within  the  experimental  and  scientific  divisions 
of  the  Department. 

In  the  administration  of  the  Department  it  was  left 
to  Newton  to  determine  objectives  and  he  directed  the 
varied  activities  with   considerable  wisdom  and   clarity. 

One  innovation,  established  by  Newton  on  July  10, 
186.3,  was  the  issuance  of  a  monthly  crop  report,  and 
this  month  and  day  became  the  traditional  date  for  the 
release  of  this  important  data. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  during  the  Lincoln 
Administration  labored  under  trying  conditions.  The 
Civil  War  was  being  waged,  and  the  farmers  were 
straining  their  energies  to  provide  food  for  the  army, 
for  export  and  for  civilian  needs.  Europe  leaned 
heavily  at  this  time  upon  the  United  States  for  its 
agricultural  products  and  when  Newton  released  his 
July  10,  1863  crop  report  he  wrote:  "The  world  leans 
on  us.  To  meet  demands  of  this  great  magnitude  is  the 
mission  of  American  agriculture." 

Housed  in  two  basement  rooms  of  the  old  Patent 
Office  Building  Newton  gave  directions,  released  sta- 
tistics, offered  encouragement,  made  predictions,  and 
provided  scientific  know-how,  and  the  American  farmers 
met  the  challenge  during  the  war  years  until  final  vic- 
tory was  won. 

Apparently  Lincoln  was  quite  proud  of  the  new  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  In  his  last  annual  Message 
to  Congress  on  December  6,  1864  he  said:  "The  Agri- 
cultural Department,  under  the  supervision  of  its  pres- 

(Continued  on  page  3) 


ASTROLOGICAL  PREDICTIONS 
Lincoln's   Assassination 

The  "Fate  of  the  Nations"  for  the  spring  quarter  of 
1865  was  predicted  by  the  editor  of  Broughton's  Monthly 
Planet  Reader  and  Astrological  Journal  on  page  15  of 
the  April,  May  &  June  1865  issue  (vol.  6,  no.  2). 

The  predictions  for  April  1865  were  based  on  the  new 
moon  of  March  27th.  "Jupiter"  was  found  to  be  "lord 
of  the  scheme  and  was  rising  in  its  own  house,  in  good 
aspect  to  Saturn  in  mid-heaven  but  in  opposition  to 
Mars  and  Herschel,  in  the  seventh  house." 

This  position  was  described  by  Dr.  L.  D.  Broughton, 
the  editor  of  the  New  York  publication  as  "uncommonly 
good  for  the  general  government  and  very  evil  for  the 
Rebels." 

The  astrologer  also  predicted  that  "They  (Rebels) 
are  compelled  to  retreat,  and  appear  to  have  got  to  the 
very  last  ditch.  Indeed  some  people  will  think  that  it  is 
all  up  with  them.  But  after  the  middle  of  this  month 
the  wheel  of  fortune  takes  a  turn  in  their  favor.  But 
not  before  they  are  very  near  conquered,  or  exhausted." 

Financial  concerns  were  informed  that  "business  of 
all  kinds  brighten  up  in  this  month  and  people  generally 
are  inclined  to  look  on  the  bright  side  of  the  question, 
although  the  public  health  suffers." 

Government  officials  failed  to  take  seriously,  if  a  copy 
of  this  magazine  came  to  their  attention,  Broughton's 
prediction  that  "SOME  NOTED  GENERAL  OR  PER- 
SON IN  HIGH  OFFICE,  DIES  OR  IS  REMOVED 
ABOUT  THE  17TH  OR  18TH  DAY." 

Broughton  constantly  read  ominous  events  in  Abra- 
ham Lincoln's  "nativity."  In  his  October,  November  and 
December  1864  issue  he  reprinted  his  early  (September 
1860,  vol.  1,  no.  6)  statement  that:  "We  are  sorry  to 
say,  that  he  has  some  rather  unfortunate  aspects  com- 
ing on  ...  "  The  astrologer,  however,  predicted  that 
Lincoln  would  win  the  election  because  "he  has  much 
more  favorable  planetary  influences  operating  in  his 
Nativity  (1864)  than  he  had  in  the  last  (1860)   ..." 

After  the  election  is  over,  Broughton  made  it  clear 
that  "Mr.  Lincoln  will  have  a  number  of  evil  aspects 
afflicting  his  Nativity  (I  do  not  think  that  any  of 
them  will  begin  to  be  felt  until  the  election  is  past) 
they  will  be  in  operation  in  Nov.  and  Dec.  of  this  year. 
During  these  months,  let  him  be  especially  on  his  guard 
against  attempts  to  take  his  life;  by  such  as  fire  arms, 
and  infernal  machines."  The  astrologer  also  warned 
in  his  article  "The  Fate  Of  The  Nation"  for  November 
1864,  (Oct.,  Nov.  &  Dec.  1864,  vol.  5,  no.  1):  "Let 
the  president  be  careful  of  secret  enemies,  and  also  of 
assassination,  during  this  and   the   next  months." 

Broughton's  prediction  of  Lincoln's  assassination 
and  death  (April  14-15,  1865)  was  a  vindication  for 
those  who  looked  to  the  stars  for  the  signs  of  the  times. 
However,  some  critics  wrote  Broughton,  who  was  also 
plagued  at  times  with  evil  aspects,  that  in  his  pre- 
diction of  Lincoln's  death  he  should  have  been  more 
particular  and  pointed.  To  these  charges  the  astro- 
logical editor  cited  volume  and  page  where  his  pre- 
dictions appeared  with  the  comment  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  have  a  prediction  more  pointed. 

In  a  re-evaluation  of  Lincoln's  "nativity"  the  editor, 
who  had  made  a  detailed  astrological  study  of  the  16th 
President,  wrote:  "Indeed  judging  from  the  Map  of 
the  Heavens  for  Mr.  Lincoln's  time  and  birth,  although 
he  was  a  quiet  inoffensive  man,  bearing  malice  to  none 
but  charity  to  all,  yet  it  was  next  to  impossible  for 
him  to  have  died  a  natural  death.  At  the  time  of  Mr. 
Lincoln's  birth,  the  Sun  and  Moon  were  both  under 
the  earth,  which  causes  the  ascendant  to  be  the  'giver 
of  life,'  and  being  afflicted  by  the  evil  planet  Saturn, 
and  Mars  and  Herschel,  both  in  the  eleventh  house,  de- 
noting him  being  surrounded  by  secret  enemies  and 
false  friends,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  Moon  being 
in  good  aspect  to  the  benevolent  planet  Juj)iter,  lord 
of  the  ascendant,  and  of  course  Mr.  Lincoln's  signi- 
ficator,  which  aspect  caused  him  to  become  popular 
among  people  generally,  it  would  have  been  next  to 
impossible  for  him  to  have  survived  up  to  the  middle 
of  last  April.  At  the  time  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  death,  he 
had  the  evil  planet  Saturn  retrograding  over  Mar's 
nlace  in  the  eleventh  house,  and  in  evil  aspect  to  the 
Moon's    place,    and    Mar's    in    the    eighth    house,    (the 
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Abraham  Lincoln,  Sixteenth  President 
of  the  United  States.  Born  February 
I2th,  1809,  2h.  Om.  A-  M.  Died  AprU 
16th,  1865,  at  7h  20  m.  A-  M. 

Some  of  luy  fVicmls  ami  cnrrt'sponilent-i,  have 
written  to  inc  s.-ivinj:  tli.'it  tlio  pri-dii'tions  in  re- 
gard  to  tlio  (Icatli  ol' Aliraliaiii  ]>iiK'olii,  should 
have  been  more  jiarticnlar  and  pointed,  than 
was  pnhlislu'd  under  the  lieadinjr,  "Fate  of  the 
Nation  for  April  1805''  'I'o  those  wlio  are  in- 
clined to  find  fault  with  eve.iything  wliich  aceor- 
din<j  to  iheir  itleas  does  not  ap[)ear  to  come  up 
to  the  mark,  I  refer  tiieni  to  the  Nativity  of 
Abraham  Ijincoln,  as  published  in  the  Oct..  Nov. 
aiid  Dec  No,  for  18G4,  on  page  2d,  they  will  find 
the  fo'lowing  parajrraph  ; 

Hill  I  iiiiL'hl  hf  ri'  slat.-,  ilr;ii  !t|i(irtl)'  aflpr  the  elPcCinn  id 
ovi  r.  .Mr.  Lincoln  will  liav«' a  minibi-r  if  i  v]l  asperls  afliiC' 
ImS  \\i!>  ii.i(i\  ily,  i  r  il"  iiiil  lliiiili  Hi  It  any  (illhiisi  «  Ml  he- 
gill  111 'iri  It  iHtil.iMi!!  the  elictiiMi  1..;  p.is!  Mil  y«  III  be 
111  iipfniiiDii  i;i  Niiv  iinil  l)i-<:.  of  lliU  jear.  Iiiirne  lh«i«e 
nimiih-^  In  linn  h  •  t*s|iiTi:i!ly  on  li  is  guard  aira'Hsi  nit*'i>;|)t8 
to  taki-  Ins  lilc  ,  l>y  sut  li  .i<  fi.i-  .Tuiis.  .nml  iiifcrii  il  marhii  ft 

Al'jo  in  tlie  same  No,  under  the  heading 
"Fate  of  the  Nation  for  1 864,,  they  may  find  the 
following  iioiitenee  ; 

I,it  tli<:  rr('«iiliiit  111'  fir'-ful  ofsirrf  t  rni'iriiei,  and  niae 

of  ass.Tssiiialiiin,  liiiruip  Mi  s  nml  llii'  next  iin.iiihs  . 

It  would  be  dWlieiilt  to  have  .1  jiredir'tion 
more  pointed  tli.in  the  above.  It  is  true  that  I 
onl\'  nuntioiicil  it  in  a  rather  e;irelcss  mannci 
in  the  |iri(ll(liiins  for  die  "Fate  of  the  Nation 
for  April,  hsd.').  "  liy  stntiuL'  that  sume  noted 
fjeneral,  or  jxtsoii  in  Inifh  eliiee,  divs  or  is  re- 
moved, idi'Mitilie  l7fh,  or  l.sth  day.'' 

AlthouaU  I  made  the  prediction.")  about  at- 
tem|>ts  bciiii.'  niiide  ti>  take  the  Presidents  life  ; 
by  sucli  a-;  lire  arms,  .'v:e,  some  iudjiiIin  before  it 
really  took  place,  yet  as  1  stated  in  Lincoln's 
N-.tiv\f«     iv.the  <>,  >  .   Ni".,  ;.;,!   !>,.,■     V^    rui'', 

that  shortly  after  the  election  is  over,  Mr.  Lin-  | 
coin  will  have  ^a  number   of  evil   aspects  afflic- 
ting his  Nativity  ;  and  of  course  those  evil  in- 
liiiencea  would   last   through   several  months. 

Broughton's  Monthly  Planet  Reader  and  Astrological 
Journal.  July,  Aug.  &  Sept.  1865.  Vol.  6,  No.  3,  Pages 
23-24. 

house  of  death)  just  passing  an  evil  aspect  of  Venus, 
lady  of  the  eleventh,  (the  house  of  friends)  all  of 
which  would  indicate,  that  near  the  middle  of  April  he 
would  meet  with  some  great  evil,  from  false  friends  or 
secret  enemies." 


With  Lincoln's  tragic  death  a  matter  of  history.  Dr. 
Broughton  announced  in  his  July,  Aug.  &  Sept.  1865 
issue  that  he  had  "intended  to  publish  the  nativity  of 
Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  U.  S.  But  for  want 
of  room  must  defer  it  to  the  next  no." 

To  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  what  to  expect,  the 
editor  continued  the  announcement:  "I  might  here  state 
that  in  some  respects  he  (Johnson)  has  a  very  re- 
markable Nativity.  Yet  he  will  have  no  easy  time  of 
it  during  the  period  he  is  in  office.  From  the  first  of 
July  to  the  first  of  Aug.  he  will  have  some  very  evil 
aspects  that  will  affect  his  health.  But  from  the  9th 
of  Sept.  to  the  middle  of  Dec.  will  be  an  uncommonly 
evil  period  for  him;  difficulties  will  surround  him;  but 
I  am  in  hopes  that  his  life  will  be  spared.  But  more 
of  this  in  my  next  issue." 

Note:  See  Lincoln  Lore,  Number  1433,  July,  1957 
for  "Astrolog-ical  Predictions — The  Presidential  Cam- 
paign of  1860." 


AGRICULTURE 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

ent  energetic  and  faithful  head,  is  rapidly  commending 
itself  to  the  great  and  vital  interest  it  was  created  to 
advance.  It  is  peculiarly  the  people's  department,  in 
which  they  feel  more  directly  concerned  than  in  any 
other,  I  commend  it  to  the  continued  attention  and 
fostering  care  of  Congress." 

One  day  in  June  1866,  when  a  thunderstorm  was 
heard  approaching  the  capital  city.  Commissioner  New- 
ton remembered  that  a  certain  variety  of  wheat  samples 
had  not  been  cut.  Leaving  his  office  on  this  sultry,  hot 
day  and  likely  wearing  a  silk  hat  and  frock  coat  he 
went  to  the  experimental  farm,  near  the  present  Bureau 
of  Engraving  and  Printing  to  supervise  the  cutting  of 
the  wheat  samples  before  the  rain.  The  wheat  samples 
were  likely  rescued  before  the  storm,  but  not  before 
Newton  suffered  a  sunstroke. 

The  first  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  the  originator 
of  the  Department's  world-famous  crop  reports,  and 
many  other  commendable  and  scientific  services,  died  on 
June  19,  1867. 


CURIOSITIES  OF  LETTERS 

(Presidential  Campaign  of  1864) 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Evening  Post: 

There  are  seven  letters  in  Mr.  Lincoln's  name.  There 
are  nine  in  McClellan's  and  nine  in  Pendleton's.  Words 
containing  similar  numbers  of  letters  happen  to  illus- 
trate the  platforms  upon  which  the  candidates  stand — 
thus : — 

LINCOLN 


fights  in  the  spirit  of 


LIBERTY 


to  establish 


and  ensure  universal 


JUSTICE 
FREEDOM 


McCLELLAN 
PENDLETON 


and 

with  a 

COWARDICE 
which  is  disgraceful  to  Americans,  strengthen 

SECESSION 
and  encourage  the 

REBELLION 

by  advocating  a 

SURRENDER 

to 

JEFF.  DAVIS 

SEVEN  is  the  sacred  number! 

Albany  Journal 

Friday,    November    11,    1864 


Knoxville  Journal 
July  19,  I960 
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PapH"  Keported  Death 
Of  Lincoln  Day  Early 


SPRINGFIELD,  111.,  July  18  (/T)   ly     papers 

Thurijdays. 


—  Abraham   Lincoln   was   assas 

j  sinated  Friday,  April  14,  1865  .  .  . 

i  but    a    Clinton,    111.,    newspaper 

carried  the  stoi7  a  date  earlier, 

Thursday,  April  lit. 

The  Clinton  Public,  a  weekly 
paper,  told  its  readers  April  13 
that  "a  painful  report  is  in  circu- 
lation to  the  effect  that  President 
Lincoln  was  assassinated  within 
a  mile  of  Washington." 

This  was  Thursday. 

The  following  night.  President 
Lincoln  was  assassinated  by  John 
Wilkes   Booth. 

The  article  also  said,  "It  is 
further  reported  that  Secretary 
Seward  and  his  two  sons  have 
been  brutally  murdered."  The 
latter  report  failed  to  be  true, 
but  Seward  was  wounded  the 
same  day  by  a  Booth  accomplice, 
and  one  of  his  sons  injured  when 
he  came  to  his  father's  aid. 

Tlie  newspaper  was  discovered 
by  the  Illinois  State  Historical 
Librai7  in  Springfield.  James 
Hickey,  curator  of  the  Lincoln 
Room,  and  James  Adams,  news- 
paper librarian,  said  today  they 
are  confident  that  the  newspaper 
is  dated  correctly,  for  most  week- 


were    published    on 


Hickey  said  .<;everal  rumors  had 
been  circulated  during  Lincoln's 
campaiKn  conccrnin'^  his  sup- 
posed assassination.  It  is  believed 
that  the  story  was  printed  strictly 
as  a  rumor,  with  no  idea  of  the 
impending  murder. 

Further  in  the  article,  the 
writer  said,  "If  this  be  so,  rebels 
and  rebel  sympathizers  must  look 
out  for  themselves:  L'or  the  boys 
in  blue  will  surely  avenge  this 
murder  with  terrible  fui-j'." 

The  Qinton  paper  printed  the 
Stoi-y  closest  to  the  actual  assas- 
sination date  of  any  known  journal. 
The  government  refused  to  re- 
lease news  of  the  murder,  limit- 
ing details  of  the  famous  assassi- 
nation. 


Milwaukee  Journal 
Milwaukee,   iJisconsin 
2/6/60 


Abraham  Lincoln's  sfrange  pre- 
monitions about  his  death  ara 
revealed  in  "The  Day  the  World 
Wept,"  a  story  which  will  ba 
told  on  Alcoa  Presents  at  9 
p.m.    Tuesday     on     WISN-TV. 

Barry  Atwood  is  cast  as  LincoliC 

HB      Jeanne  ,Ba.te&  ij.  Lincoln's.  w|fdf.. 

FEBRUARY,!,  49<fO^T—PAQS  4^ 


Oakland  Tribune 
Oakland,  Calif obnia 
Fgbruary  11,  196? 


Strange  Dream  of 
L  'Abraham  Lincoln 

Civil  War  President's  Fateful 
-     Day  Full  of  Hope,  Expectancy 


By  OUY_ 

One  of  the  most  joyous  days 
in  the  life  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln was  that  of  April  14, 
1865.  It  began  full  of  hope 
and  expectanry.  On  this  day 
Major  Anderson  was  to  raise 
again  the  flag  over  Ft.  Sum- 
ter, exactly  four  years  from 
the  day  he  had  been  forced 
to  haul  down  the  colorj;  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Civil  War. 

This  day  also  gave  Lincoln 
cause  for  joy  since  at  10 
o'clock  he  was  to  have  a  meet- 
ing of  the  cabinet  which  Gen- 
eral Grant,  who  had  Just  re- 
turned from  A  p  p  0  m  a  t  o  X, 
would  attend.  They  would  talk 
together  of  their  plans  to  re- 
unite the  nation  into  a  union, 
forever  to  be  one  and  indi- 
visible. 
PLEASANT  PLANS 

Then,  too,  during  that  after- 
noon he  and  his  wife  would 
enjoy  a  ride  through  Rock 
Creek  Park  alone.  Together 
they  would  lay  plans  for  the 
time  when  they  would  return 
to  Illinois,  and  again  live 
quietly  and  happily  in  their 
old  home. 

And,  to  fill  the  cup  of  that 
day's  joy  to  overflowing,  it 
would  be  Lincoln's  pleasure  to 
attend  the  Ford  Theater  par- 
ty, at  which  General  and  Mrs. 
Grant  would  be  his  guests, 
and  upon  whom  there  would 
be  showered  the  tumultous 
greetings  of  a  grateful  repub- 
lic for  the  general's  services 
in  bringing  to  a  victorious  end 
four  years  of  savage  warfare, 
a  warfare  in  which  brother 
had  fought  brother. 
,}Vhata4«ylay  abeadi 


AUISON       ^„ ,     „.* 

GLORIOUS  BKfilNNING 

The  old  clock  in  the  long 
hallway  of  the  second  story  of 
the  White  House  had  just 
I  droned  out  the  hour  of  4  a.m. 
I  when  Lincoln  awakened  from 
I  a  sleep,  a  sleep  that  had 
brought  to  him  a  strange 
dream.  He  aroie  from  the 
bed,  in  which  still  lay  sleep- 
ing his  young  son.  Tad,  went 
softly  to  the  east  window  and 
looked  out  upon  the  placid 
waters  of  the  Potomac.  A 
faint  streak  of  purple  blushed 
across  the  east^  sk^.  Jj^ 
day  was  breaking." '  ''■    ' '    . 

And,  as  he  looked,  steadily 
the  wondrous  transfiguration 
went  on.  The  glories  of  the 
night  were  dissolving  into  the 
glories  of  the  dawn.  Before 
long  a  flash  of.  purple  fire 
blazed  above  the  eastern  hori- 
zon 

What  a  perfect  day  1 

Again  he  looked  out  upon 
the  White  House  lawn.  The 
old  elm  trees  were  bursting 
into  life  again,  and  the  early 
morning  calls  of  the  bob 
o'links  and  meadowlarks  out 
in  the  yard  proclaimed  the 
dawn  of  p»ace. 
FINE,  NOBLE  MAN 

Lincoln  dressed  and  went 
down  to  his  office  to  read  the 
paper.  Soon  the  household 
was  astir.  Breakfast  time 
came-  Two  young  men,  his 
son  Robert  who  had  been  with 
Grant  at  Appomatox,  and 
John  Jay,  his  secretary,  sat 
down  to  eat  with  him.  Robert 
placed  a  photo  of  General  Lee 
upon  the  table  before  his  fa- 
ther. Lincoln  gazed  long  and 
thoughtfully  upon  it,  then  re- 
marked, "That  is  the  face  of 
k^  fine,  j9bls.  Christian  man." 


After  breakfast  there  was 
the  usual  string  of  visitors 
awaiting  to  confer  with  him. 
But  not  for  long  Ten  o'clock 
was  approaching.  There  was 
to  be  the  cabinet  meeting. 
How  he  looked  forward  to 
tliat  meeting,  for  not  only 
would  his  faithful  group  of  ad- 
visors be  there,  but  General 
Grant  also.  One  by  one  they 
dropped  in,  but  still  there  was 
one  missing,  the  great  fiery 
Secretary  of  War  Stanton. 
DESCRIBES  DREAM  ' 

As  they  waited  patiently, 
Lincoln  leaned  back  in  his 
chair,  threw  his  long  lanky 
legs  on  top  of  his  desk,  placed 
his  hands  behind  his  head  and 
slowly  said,  "Gentlemen,  I 
had  my  strange  dream  again 
last  night.  The  same  dream 
which  1  have  had  on  several 
previous  occasions.  It  seems 
that  I  always  have  this  dream 
just  before  some  momentous 
occasion.  I  dreamed  that  I 
was  in  a  strange  and  inde- 
scribable vessel  which  bore 
me  with  great  rapidity  to  a 
dark  and  indefinite  shore." 
A  TIME  OF  JOY 

Just  at  the  conclusion  of 
this  recital,  Stanton  came  in, 
and  they  immediately  began 
to  talk  about  the  problems 
coni renting  them,  the  prob- 
1  e  m  s  of  Reconstruction. 
Throughout  the  discussion 
Lincoln  maintained  that  they 
should  be  tolerant  toward  the 
vanquished,  and  hoped  that  no 

further    shedding     of    blood 
would  be  permitted. 

Noon  time  came.  The  fam- 
ily met  together  and  had  one 
of  those  delightful,  homey 
meals,  the  likes  of  which 
they  had  not  experienced  for 
years.  It  was  a  time  of  peace 
and  joy.  .'\ftcr  the  meal  Mrs. 
Lincoln  suggested,  that,  as 
the  day  was  so  beautiful,  they 
take  a  buggy  ride  through 
Rock  Creek  Park,  a  favorite 
trip  of  the  President's.  When 
asked  whom  she  should  invite 
to  accompany  them,  the  tall 
gaunt  husband  looked  down 
into  her  eyes  and  said  quiet- 
ly, "Mother,  let's  ride  alone 
'  today."  They  did.  i 

.As  they  drove  along,  Mrs.  I 
Lincoln  recalled  later,  he  was 
in  the  most'  joyful  mood  in 
which  she  had  ever  seen  him. 
He  talked  of  the  day  they 
would  return  to  their  old 
home  in  Illinois  and  live  quiet- 
ly and  happily  among  their 
old  friends.  It  was  a  ride  she 
never  forgot.      ...  .j 


Cf,^<\£>^<i    V«^^«»-A«.  ,  f  "^ 


EARNRST  COM  KKKNCK 

Eveing  came.  The  dinner 
hour  passed  happily.  -Soon 
after  dark  Schuyler  Colfax 
came  to  the  White  House  and 
.'spent  two  hours  in  earnest 
I  conference  with  the  Presi- 
dent. And  what  did  they  talk 
about?  It  was  about  our  own 
California.  Colfax  was  just 
getting  ready  to  start  for  the 
West,  and  the  President  was 
anxious  that  he  should  bear 
a  message  to  the  miners  of 
the  section. 

He  thought  also  of  the  hun 
dreds  of  thousands  of  soldiers 
who  were  soon  (o  be  released, 
and  for  many  of  them  Cali- 
fornia would  offer  great  op- 
portunities. As  the  conference 
ended,  the  President  re- 
minded Colfax  that  he  would 
do  all  in  his  power  to  promote 
their  interests. 

It  was  eight  o'clock.  An 
impatient  knock  sounded  upon 
the  door.  Smilingly,  Lincoln 
winked  at  Colfax,  then 
drawled  out  loudy,  "Yes, 
come  on  in  Mother,  I'm  just 
about  ready  to  go." 
PARTY  ENGAGEMENT 

The ,  President  threw  his 
great  cloak  over  his  shoul- 
ders, put  on  his  tall  black 
hat,  went  outside  with  his 
wife  and  entered  the  waiting 
carriage.  With  a  spirited 
smack  of  the  whip,  the  car- 
riage rolled  out  of  the,  yard 
and  up  15th  Street,  where  the 
two  guests.  Major  Rathbone, 
a  young  officer  of  the  army, 
and  his  fiancee  awaited  them. 
A  drive  of  20  minutes  brought 
them  to  the  theater,  where 
they  were  to  enjoy  a  comedy 
entitled  "Our  American  Cou- 
sin." 

The  Ford  Theater  was 
packed,  for  the  afternoon  pa- 
per had  the  news  that  Gen- 
era! Grant  would  attend  the 
theater  in  company  with  the 
President's  party.  This  was 
not  the  case,  for  late  m  the 
afternoon  Mrs.  Grant  had  ex- 
pressed the  wish  to  go  to  Bur- 
lington, N.J.  to  visit  their 
children,  and  had  left  on  the 
six  o'clock  train  (or  that  point 


CHEEKFUL  (iREETING 

As  the  presidential  party 
entered  its  box  on  the  second 
floor,  just  to  the  right  of  the 
stage  the  great  crowd,  recog- 
Tiizing  the  tall  stooped  form 
of  the  man  to  whom  they  owed 
so  much,  arose  and  cheered 
loudly . 

The  President  occupied  a 
large  rocking  chair  nearest 
the  audience.  To  his  right  sat 
Mrs.  Lincoln.  Upon  a  sofa, 
nearest  the  stage,  sat  the  two 
guests.  Two  hours  passed  and 
from  time  to  time  the  Presi- 
dent joined  in  the  laughter. 
Becoming  somewhat  chilled 
'he  arose,  got  his  cloak,  threw 
It  over  his  shoulders  and 
slumped  back  into  his  cozy 
chair. 

As  the  climax  of  the  pla" 
approached,  there  was  but 
one  actor  left  on  the  stage- 
Harry  Hawks.  He  had  just 
caused  the  proud,  gold-seek- 
ing mother  of  his  affianced, 
who  supposed  him  to  be  a 
wealthy '  titled  noble,  to  rush 
off  the  stage  in  a  state  of  utter 
disgust  when  she  discovered 
to  his  dismay  that  he  was  not 
a  nobleman,  but  a  foreflush- 
■fT.  The  nudience  shrieked  in 
glee  at  her  predicament. 
PANDFMONUIM! 

Just  then  a  sharp  crack— 
f  wisp  o'  blue  smoke  circled 
out  from  tht  box- -a  scream 
—  a  heavy  thud  upon  the 
stage  floor  as  a  figure  jumped 
down  fipni  the  box -a  black 
I, aired  yrung  man  brandish- 
mg  a  dagger,  ani  bawhng 
cut  incoherently  as  he  rushed 
across  the  stage  —  pande- 
monium. 
The  scenes  which  followed 


the  f  li.isily  10  hours  after  that 
shot  are  known  all  too  well. 
In  that  liitle  narrow,  scantily 
furnished  room  acioss  the' 
street  !rom  the  theater  wa«, 
enacted  me  closing  .-■■cene  ot! 
Lincoln's  strange  dieam  of 
the  night  before.  Hu  ship  was' 
fast  approaching  thai  dark' 
and  indefinite  shore.  ■ 

The  hour  hand  on  the  o\A- 
ciui-k  moved  to  i'i  minu'.e.s , 
past  seven  nn  the  morning  of 
April  15,  1865.  And  as  it  did 
so  the  great  captain  on  his 
strange  vessel  reached  that 
dark  and  indefinite  shore. 
DEKP  STILLNESS 

In  that  room  there  was  a 
stillness  deeper  than  the 
dearth  of  sound  Hearts  which 
had  been  steeled  by  the  cruel- 
ties of  war  burst  with  grief. 
Speak,  captain,  speak  to  us 
again,  hut 
"My  Captain  does  not  an- 

swer,  hvi  lips  are  pale 

and  still, 
My  jather  does  not  jeel  my 

arm,   he  has  no  pulse 

or  will; 
The  ship,  he  anchored  safe 

and  sound,  its  voyage 

closed  and  done, 
From  fearful  trip,  the  vic- 
tor ship  comes  in  with 

voyage  won. 
Exult,  Oh  shore,  and  rinq. 

Oh    bells,  But,   I   with 

ynournful  tread. 
Walk  the  deck.  My  Captain 

lies,   fallen,    cold,   and 

dead. 

(From  Vt'alt  Whitinan's 
"Captain,  My  Captain.") 
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rSVniOLOCISTS    OFI'lilt   KXI'LANATION 

Lincoln  Foresaw 
Death  In  Dream 
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From  dL'i'p,  iar  don'ii  in  history 

Came  I,  the  Black  Mnii,  to  toil  in  the  fields 

To  forge  horseshoe  and  jilovv  and  erect  the  iminsioiis; 

To  clear  the  forests  and  lay  the  shining  railroad  steel; 

To  nuturc  with  equal  zest  my  beasts,  my  young,  and  me. 

From  dec|i,  far  down  in  liistory 

Came  the  Black  Man  to  stir  my  inward  soul 

To  ripple  the  trantjuility  of  my  great  on-going; 

To  divide  my  house  in  bitter  strife  against  itself; 

To  make  my  world  neighbors  donbt  my  uttered  passions. 

From  deep,  far  down  in  history      = 

Came  the  Black  Man,  masking  endless  hurt  with  spirited  laughter; 

To  play  my  games  from  roped-off  sidelines; 

To  renew  for  me  my  greatest  dream — the  last  best  hojie  of 
earth. 

From  deep,  far  down  in  history 

Came  the  Black  Man  to  clarify  and  suliUily  my  hu|ies 
To  make  me  define  once  again  niy  golden  rules: 
To  cloar  from  my  mind  the  troubling  fog  of  imperfection; 
To  make  me  renew  the  climb  to  that  difficult  lieight  — the 
true  Brotherhood  of  Man. 

Now.  Irom  deep,  far  down  in  history 

Come  I,  America  to  receive  the  Black  Han  fair  and  dciir 

To  fulfill  my  Declaration  to  yearning  mankind; 

To  he  solidly  true  to  mine  own  undaunted  self; 

To  iilace  my  hand,  now  firnily,  into  the  liand  of  God. 
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vo  occasions,  bullets  dreams  and  a  talalist,   that 

wrong  to  mcniion  the  sub-       had  whlsUed  near  his  head  ihtre  was  no  escope.  ir  he 

jfct  at  all."    Lincoln's  lone       while  he  was  out  riding  at  bad  not  been  a  fataiist.  he 

WHS  apologetic,   "But  some-       night.   One  had  made  a  hole  would     have     heeded     the 

how   the   Ihine   has   gotten       in   the  crowi   of  his   black  advice   of   IJjnon,    Stantoii 

possBssion  of  me.  Like  Bjii-       siove-pipe    hal.      John    W.  ;ind  Ustict,  Av/i  \'.  tft  ViWi 


